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GELL ARTICLES IN THE ‘DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 

When making his will on 22 July, 1661, as 
“ Minister of Jesus Christ to the people of the 
Lord in the parish of St. Mary Aldermary, 
London,” Robert Gell, D.D., recited therein many 
particulars of his history which have escaped Wil- 
liam Cole and the writer in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
He was born (presumably in 1595) at Frindsbury, 
in Kent, and lived there for some ten years. He 
was educated at Westminster School, of which he 
was for about eight years a scholar and a king’s 
scholar (though his name does not occur in Welch’s 
‘Alumni Westmon.’), after which he proceeded 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he “lived 
scholar and ffellow about twenty and seaven 
yeares.” In or about 1641 he became rector of 
St. Mary Aldermary, his name appearing for the 
first time in the register in November, 1643, 
Articles were exhibited against him on 21 April, 
1646, when it was proposed to deprive him of the 
living; but the Commissioners decided in his 
favour, and he was left in peaceable possession. 
Gell was never vicar of Pampisford, Cambridge- 
shire, as stated by Cole (Add.jMS. 5802, f. 3) and 
by the writer in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’; indeed, 
Cole elsewhere (ib, 5846, ff. 96, 132) does not cite 
him in his list of vicars. Gell expressly states in 
his will that he was married at Pampisford and 


lived there for some time. He had, in fact, married 
| about 1644 a well-to-do lady of that place, whose 
father dwelt on a leasehold granted him by Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and this subsequently fell to 
Gell (cf. ‘Cal. of Committee for Advance of Money,’ 
| 1642-56, i. 465). Gell died at Pampisford on 
| 25 March, 1665, aged seventy, and his widow 
| Elizabeth on 12 September, 1668, Their daughter 
| Elizabeth, ‘‘ myne only daughter and only childe,” 
erected to their memory in 1674 an altar tomb on 
the south side of the churchyard. The inscription 
is given by Cole in Addit. MS. 5802, f. 19, from 
which it appears that Gell was rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary for twenty-four years. In his will 
| (registered in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
| 37 Hyde) he left those of his books as might be 
_deemed fit for a college library to be divided 
| between Christ’s and Queens’ Colleges ; the rest he 
| gave to the poor scholars of both institutions. 
He gave five pounds to the king’s scholars of 
| Westminster School ‘‘to buy them bookes ”; like- 
wise a benefaction to the poor of St. Andrew's 
parish, Cambridge, where he might have served a 
curacy. He desired Mr. John Newton and Mr. 
Callow to join with his literary executor Mr. Wil- 
liam Parker in “ viewing an Onomasticon which I 
have in hand and if God give life and health to 
finish it.” In ‘Cal. of State Papers, Domestic 
Ser.,’ 1654, p. 188, there is an abstract of a curious 
letter from Gell to Lady Conway, dated ‘‘ Bow 
Lane, 26 May, 1654,” recounting the wondrous 
cures alleged to have been performed in Gell’s 
presence by one Mat. Coker, who claimed to pos- 
sess the gift of healing. 

Sir John Gell, the Parliamentarian, was eldest 
son of Thomas Gell (1533-1593) of Hopton, 
Derbyshire, by his marriage on 14 April, 1588, to 
Millicent, daughter of Ralph Sacheverell, of 
Stanton-by-Bridge, Derbyshire, and of Barton, 
Nottinghamshire. His mother remarried about 
1595 John Curzon, of Kedleston, Derbyshire, and 
from a decree of the Court of Wards (3-8 Jac. I., 
part i. ff. 193b-196) it would appear that Sir 
Jobn Gell was brought up there. He himself 
married on 22 January, 1609, when only sixteen, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Percival Willoughby, 
Knt., of Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, whereupon 
he was packed off to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
by his guardian Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
university and college registers erroneously record 
his father as “ John,” and the Carsington register 
as ‘*George” Gell. His younger brother Thomas 
Gell is said to have been baptized at Carsington, 
Derbyshire, on 20 September, 1594. He was 
admitted of the Inner Temple in 1611, got into 
extensive practice at the bar, and was made a 
bencher in 1620. He subsequently became 
recorder of and M.P. for Derby. During the 
Civil War he served under his brother as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He was buried at Wirksworth, 
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Derbyshire, on 3 April, 1656, a bachelor. His will, 
dated 10 January, 1653, with a codicil dated 
8 March, 1656, was proved 29 June, 1658, by his 
brother Sir John Gell; it is registered in 
P.C.C. 301, Wotton. 

The above dates are mostly taken from a Gell 
pedigree in the Reliquary (xi. 225), but they 
require verifying. Gorpon Goopwiy. 


THE VOYAGE TO CANADA OF MAJOR WIL- 
LIAMS’S BATTERY OF ARTILLERY IN 1776. 
These rules are in a little paper-covered book, 

at the other end of which is a diary of a voyage to 

the St. Lawrence. The cover is signed “ George 

Williams, March 27, 1776,” and gives the routine 

account of weather at sea in April and May, 1776. 

Ou 12 May the ship made Newfoundland :— 


Regulations of the United Assembly on board the 
Charming Nancy, 1776. 

Articles of convention for the better regulation and 
preserving of harmony and decorum among the delegates 
of the several corps assembled on board the Charming 
Nancy, April 3rd, 1776. 

The united Members of this Aesembly hereby severally 
enter into a solemn engagement to forget and bury in 
eternal oblivion all annimosities, biqueringe, piques, 
farcasms, witticisme, griping, or whatever tends, or may 
tend to sow the seeds of discord, or disturb the harmony 
of this Assembly, and as the only means of preserving the 
mutual welfare of the whole, now come to the following 
Resolutions, binding themselves severally at the same 
time not only to observe these Regulations at the peril 
of several weighty and severe penalties, but to see those 
penalties inflicted on the offending Members according 
to the strictest sense of the following Resolutions. 

Resolved, 1. That whatever Member presumes either 
designedly or wilfully to say any crooked word so taat 
it should gripe a brother Member, and should the griping 
Meniber retort n such a manner by words or gestures 
that it should appear to this Assembly that be himself 
is very much griped, he is to be purged by gravel 
administered to him by the carpenter. 

Resolved, 2, That no word shall be adjudged a crooked 
one till determined eo by the general voice of this United 
Assembly, and if then a griping or griped Member should 
, in the general determination,—Coventry 

ead. 

Resolved, 3. That as it appears conducive both to the 
order and health of this Assembly that no one be abed 
after eight o'clock (except he is much indis d), at 
that hour all hammocks are to be struck and the cabbin 
cleared by nine, after that hour no washing, shaving, or 
shifting to be allowed. The Officer of the Day is to see 
the cabbin clean and decent both before and after break- 
fost, which he is to administer a quurter after nine at 
farthest, with the politeness of Sir Clement Cotterel. 
The said Officer is hkewise to administer either tea or 
coffee at half after five o’clock in the afternoon; he is 
likewise after each repast to see the several utensils 
washed and laid in the cleanliest manner, Any Member 
offending against the Regulation,—Coventry dead, 

Resolved, 4. That no one is to be allowed to make a 
riot or disturb the repose of any Member before eight 
o'clock, on pain of being stuffed with gravel. 

Resolved, 5. That noone is to presume to make punch 
as long as the Master is willing to make it, and that an 
account of all wines and sea stock in general to be kept 
by old Tapester. 


Resolved, 6, That this Assembly are not to exceed 
four bottles of wine at dinner and two at supper without 
the permission of old Tapester, 

Resolved, 7, That no Member be permitted to hang 
out, put out or produce anything indecent in the cabbin, 
on penalty of a eevere reprimand from the President for 
the first offence, for the second offence to be drenched 
with salt water, and the third,—Coventry dead, 

Resolved, 8. That if it appears to this Assembly that 
any one Member is in a corke-cutting stile he shall be 
first drenched with a bottle of salt water, and if it should 
appear then that he is griped, the carpenter is to ad- 
minister him a dose of gravel; if that won't cure him,— 
Coventry dead. 

Resolved, 9. That no one Member finding himself ill 
disposed, or unfit for company be permitted to hang up 
his cott and retire [without] having made an apology to 
the company. 

Resolved, 10. That no game or rubber be began after 
nine o'clock at night without the general consent of the 
United Assembly. 

Resolved, 11, That any Member be permitted to 
relate a merry story and that the other Members may 
laugh at him and hie story without the least impeach- 
ment either of his character or veracity ; and should it 
appear that he is any ways griped after the expiration 
of five minutes, he is to be asked if he chooses gravel or 
anything to scour his maw; but should he return to his 
former good humour, the Arsembly will receive him 
with open arms, 

Resvulved, 12. That old Tapester be appointed keeper 
of the records, 

By order of the General Assembly, G. Williams, pre- 
sident; D. Durnford, secretary. 

Present: Major Williams, president; Capt. Day, com- 
missary; Lieut, Durnford, engineer; Clieland, Cox, 
Remmington, lieutenants of Artillery; George Williame, 
volunteer ; John Bell, master, 


I cannot understand the meaning of the purging, 
and the use of the word “griped” for *‘ riled” is 
unknown to me. A cork-cutting style I have 
never heard spoken of. I should like to know 
who Sir Clement Cotterell was [1]. 

Does not Resolved 3 point to 5 o’clock, or after- 
noon tea, being used in 17767[2] I have en- 
deavoured to trace the officers mentioned by name. 
As I notice the 3lst Regiment is spoken of ina 
journal which has been kept at the other end of the 
little book Iam making these notes on, I turned to 
the ‘ Records of 31st Regiment,’ p. 35, and I see 
some mention of the expedition in which the 
Charming Nancy took part. Theyarrived at Quebec 
28 May, 1776. In Capt. Duncan’s ‘ History of 
the Royal Artillery,’ vol. i. p. 316, on 7 Oct., 
1777, Major Williams’s battery is spoken of as 
behaving well, and on p. 315 it appears that on that 
date be was taken prisoner by the Americans ; but 
I cannot positively fix this officer’s name in Kave’s 
* List of Officers of the Royal Atillery.’ I take 
this from the edition printed at the Royal Artillery 
Institution, 1859. There is an E. Williams men- 
tioned p. 268 on Kane’s ‘ List,’ but his dates of 
commissions do not tally ; but the Williams under 
reference might have had brevet or local rank, I 
see Lieut. Remmington’s name as Samuel Riming- 
ton, No, 477 on Kune’s ‘ List,’ who got his com- 
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mission as second lieutenant 15 March, 1771. 
There are several officers named Cox in Kane's 
‘List.’ I cannot trace the name of Clieland. 

Lastly, I may say one word more for the Charm- 
ing Nancy. I came across her name in a Bristol 
second-hand book-dealer’s list. He offered for 
twelve guineas ‘‘ A Manuscript Voyage to Boston 
in 1775, the original Journal of an Artillery 
Officer.” From the precis of the contents I gather 
that on that voyage she left Woolwich 15 Aug., 
1775, as an ordnance transport. 

It may interest Americans if I conclude with 
the last extract from above voyage: ‘* Dec, 2nd 
ee in 1775]. The play-house at Feneul’s 

all being complete, the tragedy of Tara [3] was 

tformed by the gentlemen of the Army.” Left 
ton 5 Dec., Dover 28 Dec. R. B. B. 

{1. Sir Clement Cotterell, son of Sir Charles Cotterell, 
Master of the Ceremonies, was himself Master of the Cere- 
monies on the death of his father, and Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries. He is described by Hearne as 
a scholar and an antiquary and well skilled in matter of 
| nes and ceremony. He took the added name of 

ormer. The Cottereil-Dormers are still in existence. 
See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under ‘‘ Cotterell, Sir Charles.” 
2. Afternoon tea was then subsequent, not previous to 
dinner, 3, Qy. ‘ Zara.’] 


ANNE BRONTE. 


The fame of Scarborough rests not alone (at least 
to me) on its fashionable spa and pretty valley and 
glorious seascape, but also on its being the death- 
place and final earthly resting-place of the authoress 
of ‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ Charlotte’s 
darling younger sister, the “little one” of the 
household (to quote Mrs. Gaskell), up in the 
solitary grey parsonage on the bleak Yorkshire 
wolds. Mrs. Gaskell’s charming pages revealed 
this fact to me years ago, as did likewise a visit 
to Haworth (narrated afterwards in the Manchester 
City News in‘ A Pilgrimage to Haworth’) in 1882; 
and I made it my business, during a recent sojourn 
in Scarborough, to look with reverent eyes upon 
the shrine of this remarkable unit of the remark- 
able literary trinity of Haworth. The resolve, 
however, was more easily made than brought to 
fruition, as the graves are many both in God’s acre 
circling the old church and in its older portion, 
walled off between it and the castle ruins, But 
success crowned perseverance. I found it in the 
latter, lying beneath the shadow of the north wall 
hard by the roadside—a simple slab of peculiar 
blue stone, inscribed thus under a carved cinerary 
urn :— 


Here 
Lie the Remains of 
Anne Bronté 
Daughter of the 
Rev. Bronté, 
Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire. 

She died, aged 28, 

May 28th, 1849. 


Memories strangely mixed arose in my mind 
of Anne Bronté’s retired yet active and happy life at 
Haworth, of the disease that sapped away a young 
and promising life, of the quick sad end and two 
lonely mourners ; but they were scattered to the 
salt-laden breeze by the sudden consciousness that 
something was wrong with the incised lettering 
‘aged 28.” The unusual cerebration was as much 
the outcome of mnemonics as of a morbid insistence 
on accuracy in dates. I recalled a passage in Mrs, 
Gaskell which created a craving for certainty :— 

“The reader will remember that Anne Bronté had 
been interred in the churchyard of the old church at 
Scarborough, Charlotte had left directions for a tomb- 
atone to be placed over her; but many a time during the 
solitude of the past winter her sad anxious thoughts had 
revisited the scene of that last great sorrow, and she had 
wondered whether all decent services had been rendered 
to the memory of the dead, until at last she came toa 
silent resolution to go and gee for herself whether the 
stone and inecription were in a satisfactory state of 


preservation. 
“Cliffe House, Filey, June 6th, 1852. 


“Dear E——,—I am at Filey, utterly alone. Do not 
be angry, the stepis right. I considered it, and resolved 
on it with due deliberation. Change of air was necersary ; 
there were reasons why I should not go to the south, and 
why I should come here. On Friday I went to Scar- 
borough, visited the churchyard and stone, It must be 
refaced and relettered; there are fiveerrors, I gave the 
necessary directions, That duty, then, is done; long 
has it lain heavy on my mind; and that was a pilgrim- 
age I felt I could only make alone...... 

“ Believe me, yours faithfully, 
“C. 
Was this stone upon which my eyes rested the 
‘‘refaced and relettered” one, or was it the 
original, with “five errors”? And if not the 
latter, why the “aged 28”? For if the former, 
there is a wide gulf fixed between these figures and 
those on the mural tablets in Haworth Church, 
The present note is an attempt to bridge over the 


gap. 

On the mural tablet in Haworth Church Anne’s 
inscription is the sixth and last, and is couched 
thus :— 

This stone is also dedicated to the 
Memory of Anne Bronté, 
Youngest daughter of the Rev. P. Bronté, A.B. 
She died, aged 27 years, May 28th, 1849, 

And was buried at the Old Church, Scarboro’. 
And on another tablet (erected in April, 1858), 
** which,” says Mre. Gaskell, “corrects the error 
in the former tablet as to the age of Anne Bronté,” 
is inscribed :— 

“ Also, of Anne, their daughter, who died May 28th, 
1849, aged 29 years. She was buried at the Old Church 
Scarborough.” 

Mrs. Gaskell noticed the difference between the 
dates on the tablets, but does not seem to have 
known their united discrepancy with that on the 
gravestone at Scarborough. Her remarks are :— 


* ‘Life of Charlotte Broxté,’ pp. 392, 393. 
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“ A reviewer pointed out the discrepancy between the 
age (twenty-seven years) assigned, on the mural tablet, 
to Anne Bron é at the time of her death in 1349, and 
the alleged fect that «he was born at Thornton, from 
which place Mr. Bronté removed on February 25th, 1820, 


I was aware of the discrepancy, but I did not think it | 


of sufficient consequence to be rectified by an examina- 
tion « f the register of births, Mr. Bronté’s own words, 
on which I grounded my statement as to the time of 
Anne Bronté's birth, are as follows: ‘In Thornton, 
Charlotte, Patrick Branwell, Emily Jane, and Anne 
were born,’ And such of the inhabitants of Haworth as 
have spoken on the subject say that all the children of 
Mr, and Mra Bronté were born before they removed to 
Haworth. There is probably some mistake in the in- 
ecription on the tablet.” 


Here, then, we have three distinct ages assigned | 


to Anne—27, 25, and 29. But which is the correct 
one? It may be masculiae rudeness to set off on such 
a voyage of discovery during a lady’s lifetime, but 
there can be nodisrespectto her afterdeath. Besides, 
it is a matter of pure accuracy, and, furthermore, 
Anne Bronté would be the first to head the search. 
I regret that Mrs. Gaskell did not consider it of 
‘* sufficient consequence ” to refer to the register, 
and that I have no opportunity of doing so ; but in 
the face of Mr. Bron'e’s statement there can be no 
two opinions about it. Clearly, if Anne was born 
before he left Thornton, she was 29, and both the 
tombstone at Scarborough and the larger tablet at 
Haworth are wrong. And as Charlotte must have 
seen the latter, the wonder is she did not have it 
corrected ; whereas, as to the former, she probably 
never saw it after leaving instructions for the 
elimination of the “five errors” in the previous 
inscription. 

The 29 theory is further (and, in the absence 
of the birth register’s infallible testimony) authori- 
tatively lifted into fact by the witness of the 
baptismal entry, a copy of which I owe to the kind- 
ness of the present Vicar of Thornton, the Rev. J. 
Jolly, which runs thus (p. 36) :— 

“Baptism solemnized in the Parish of Thornton, in 
the County of York, in the year 1820: When baptized, 
March 25th; Child's Christian Name, Annie; Parents’ 
Names, Christian, Patrick and Maria ; Surname, Bronté; 
Abode [not inserted]; Quality, Trade, or Profession, 
Minister of Haworth; By whom the Ceremony was 
performed, By W. Morgan, Minister of Christ Church, in 
Bradford.” 

The entry contains three peculiarities which will 
not escape an observant eye: Anne Bronté was 
evidently baptized ‘‘ Annie,” and Mr, Bronte was 
already incumbent of Haworth at the time of the 
baptism—an actual fact, as (teste Mrs, Gaskell ut 
supra) he had left Thornton exactly a month pre- 
viously, Either, then, Anne was brought back to 
Thornton to be baptized,* or remained behind some 
little time after her father’s removal. This latter 


the two. The third noteworthy item occurs under 
the heading “Abode,” the division being left 
| blank—a very unusual omission, which I can only 
explain by supposing that the Rev. W. Morgan 
considered the entry in the next column sufficient 
| to cover both entries. The proper procedure 
| would, of course, have been to insert “ Haworth” 
| under the one heading, and “Clerk in Orders” 
under the other. But, apart from these minor 
details, the register abundantly corroborates the 
fact that Anne Brouté was fully 29 (if not 
more) at the time of her death ; and though to 
some this endeavour to fix it definitely may pos- 
sibly appear “ much ado about nothing,” to me it 
is hallowed by an ever-increasing interest in and 
respect for that charming personality whose re- 
mains lie, not in the peaceful seclusion of Hawoith 
Church, amongst her own kith and kin, but 
Where the south sun warms the now dear sod, 

Where the ocean billows lave and strike the steep and 

turf-covered rock ! 
J. B.S. 


Paices or Booxs.—Nothing is more familiar 
or more discomforting to the bookbuyer who hopes 
that his taste and jadgment will be vindicated 
than the fluctuations in the prices of books. Works 
which are greedily sought after in one generation 
are neglected in the next. Booksellers now rarely 
think it worth while to give the height of an 
Elzevir or to devote a note to an Aldus, The 
first editions of the classics, which in the days of 
our grandfathers were the collector's chief pride, 
are now fallen from their high estate. I have 
bought recently for thirty shillings a fine copy of 
the first edition of Aristophanes, Aldus, 1498, in 
a handsome binding, with gauffered edges, which 
in the first half of the century brought prices 
ranging from 130 francs to 425 francs, I could 
instance other similar cases of decline, and fancy 
I can see symptoms of giving way in those books 
which the modern collector most affects. In Paris, 
indeed, a “rot” has set in as regards modern 
works, Yet the best books in good examples 
steadily mount in price, First folio Shakspeares, 
concerning which a discussion is being conducted 
in ‘N. & Q,. are far commoner books than is 
generally thought. The “boom” in them was 
started by Lilly, of New Street, W.C., who showed 
me rows of first folios, which he never allowed to be 
sold under a certain price, These now bring large 
sums, and the tendency is, and probably will be, 
upwards, In early poetry generally, the prices, 
once thought very bigh, of the ‘ Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica’ are now often surpassed. Booksellers of 
the better class tell me that there is a steady 
demand for good books. These observations, which 
I hope will be not held out of place, are suggested 
by looking at a page of advertisements of Mr. 
Quaritch in the Athencewm of 6 November. Mr, 


supposition appears to me the more reasonable of 
* This, on a reperusal of Mr. Jolly's letter, I find to 
have been the case, though the motive is still beyond my ! 
comprehension, 
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Quaritch is, it is known, the Napoleon of book- 
sellers. He there offers for sale something under 
one hundred lots, the price of which amounts to 
nearly 22,0001., or, roughly speaking, an average 
of 2201. Two items, the Mazarine Bible, for which 
5,000/, are asked, and the Mentz Psalter, 1459, 
the second book printed with a date, the price of 
which is 5,2501., are responsible for nearly half 
the sum. Caxton’s ‘ Dictes and Sayings’ is 
priced 1,500/., and ‘Boccace de la Ruyne des 
Nobles,’ 9001. This last, which was the first book 
printed at Bruges, is of extreme rarity. It fetched, 
however, at the La Valliére sale no more than 
141 francs. Ina spite of vicissitudes of taste, it 
seems certain that for the best class of books the 
price is steadily augmenting. I could “an I 
would” account for some of the changes ia taste 
by which the soul of the book-lover is harrowed, 
but I spare my readers. J. K. 


M.P.—We are used, since Canadian Federation, 
to the employment of these magical letters by 
colonists, but in Australasia we still find M.L.C. 
and M.L.A. The official ‘‘ Hansard” of the latest 
Australasian Federal Convention in its reports so 
describes the members of the various Parliaments 
who sat as delegates at Sydney in September. But 
in the list of the ‘‘ Members of the Convention,” 
and there alone, the letters M.P. are attached to 
the names of all members of both houses of all the 
legislatures, Doubtless it is intended that under 
the rule of “ The Commonwealth,” should it be 
brought into existence, members of the (elective) 
Senate and of the House of Representatives shall 
all be styled “M.P.” and the other letters be 
retained for the State assemblies, dD. 


Wittram Perotr anp mis Wire Exizazers, 
Sixreenta Cextory.—In the course of an article 
in the Morning Post of 14 Oct., describing an ex- 
hibition of objects of ecclesiastical art recently held 
in Venice, mention is made of a cope from Cadore, 
which is described in the catalogue as Flemish, 
The writer of the article, however, says that the 
cope bears an inscription, which was evidently mis- 
understood by the compiler of the catalogue, con- 
taining the words ‘‘ Wylmm. Perott + Issabeth 
hys Wyf.” He suggests that it may have found its 
way to the Continent upon the dissolution of the 
religious houses by Henry VIII. It is quite pos- 
sible that the names of William Perott and his 
wife Elizabeth may be known to some of your 
readers, and that the original home of this inter- 
esting vestment may be determined. R. B. P. 


Bayswater.—It is stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 88, 
ii, 349, that Bayswater was known as Bayard’s 
Watering-Place, with a reference to Faulkner’s 
* Kensington,’ p. 414. It is added that nothing is 
known of the Bayard in question, though he has 
been doubtfully identified with Baynard, of Bay- 


nard’s Castle. This is obviously wrong, since 
Bayard and Baynard are distinct names, It is the 
case, however, that Bayard is a good deal older 
than the Baynard of the Conqueror’s time, and can, 
after a fashion, trace his pedigree back to the 
creation. All readers of Old English know that 
Bayard was a proverbial name for “ horse”; for 
further information, see the ‘ Historical English 
Dictionary.’ Bayard’s Watering-Place means ‘‘a 
watering-place for horses ’’; so that the etymology 
of Bayswater is easily attained. For further light, 
compare Nares’s note on St. Thomas-a- Waterings, 
s. v. “ Waterings.” Water W. Sxeat. 


“Tue Common Burwsite.”—The Saturday 
Review for 2 October, p. 371, concludes a eulogy 
of Mr. W. E. Heuley’s essay on Burns with this 
passage :— 

“It takes a great deal of trouble to scotch a legend 
like that which has crystallized round the vagueness of 
Highland Mary, It takes still more to undermine the 
popularity of an idyl which, like ‘ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ has become part of the very life of a nation. 
Mr. Henley tells an amusing anecdote about a friend of 
his who penetrated into Poosie Nancy’s and found a 
print of the ‘Saturday Night’ hanging on its walls. This 
thing is an allegory, and we are afraid that the Common 
Burnsite will be long indeed before he hangs ‘ Hal- 
loween ’ in the inmost recesses of his admiration.” 

Who or what “the Common Burnsite” may be 
it were rash to say; but apparently we may infer 
that he admires Burns in a different way from 
that affected by Mr. Henley and the writer in the 
Saturday Review. If so, then there may be some- 
thing to say for his breadth of view and for his 
candour and his critical acumen. He differs, pro- 
bably, from his two critics regarding the character 
of Mary Campbell ; and he is surely entitled to 
hold his opinion till it can be shown—as Mr. 
Henley has not yet succeeded in showing it—to 
be utterly untenable. Mr. Henley has a humorous 
friend who has seen a picture of ‘The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night’ in a public-house, and he retails 
with gusto the details of this droll discovery. It 
would be easy to show him more diverting prints 
in other Scottish hostels and tap-rooms. Even in 
the homes of the Scottish people prints may be 
seen of Burns's portraits by Nasmyth and Skirving, 
and of Faed’s admirable illustrations of ‘Tam o’ 
Shanter.’ These things, likewise, are an allegory, 
for they seem to show that before the advent of 
Mr. Henley the countrymen of Burns had made 
up their minds as to the poet and his work. 
‘ Hallowe’en,’ it may be.added, is fully under- 
stood and appreciated in Scotland. 

Tuomas 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Margaret, OF Ricamoxp. — In 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ vol. i, the first edition of 
which commenced in 1814, is an engraved portrait 
of this benevolent lady, entitled ‘ Margaret of 
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Lancaster, Mother of Henry VIII.,’ but no artist’s 
name is appended. The original picture is said to be 
in the “ collection of the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Derby, at Kaowsley.” It would be interesting 
to know whether the fine portrait of this lady in 
the hall of St. John’s College, Cambridge, which 
she founded, is a replica of the portrait at Knows- 
ley. Christ's College, in the same university, also 
owes its foundation to her munificence. The lady 
has very much the appearance of a nun, and has 
her hands clasped as if in prayer. 

The other day, on a visit to Westminster Abbey, 
I saw the tomb of Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, in the south aisle of Henry’s VII.’s Chapel, 
and was much struck with the strong resemblance 
to her portrait. The verger mentioned that at the 

resent time an almshouse for poor women founded 
by her is still in existence near the Abbey. The 
heraldry on the sides of the tomb was much effaced, 
and might with benefit be restored. 

Edmund Tudor, her husband, “Father and 
Brother to Kings’’ as he is styled on bis tomb at 
St. David’s, is buried in the centre of the presby- 
tery of St. David's Cathedral. He died in 1456, 
and was first buried in the Church of the Grey 
Friars at Caermarthen. The tomb has been finely 
restored, the arms of the different members of the 
family having been emblazoned in enamel upon it, 
and a full-length figure having been inserted on 
the tomb. This was done at the expense of the 
late Rev. John Lucy, rector of Hampton Lucy, co, 
Warwick, who gave the fine mosaics and stained 
glass in the eastern triplets of the cathedral. 
Edmund Tador was, in reality, the son of Cathe- 
rine of Valois, widow of Henry V., by her second 
husband Owen Tudor, a private gentleman of 
Wales. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Popixsay.—A new guide-book to South Africa 
describes the Dutch custom of shooting at a 
sham parrot on a pole as it exists in South Africa, 
which is similar to that which still survives in 
Flanders. Cape Dutch spelling is not very uni- 
form, but the Cape Dutch for parrot appears to be 
practically pappajay. 4 


Deatu or Cuances I,—In a valuable historical 
paper in the Archceologia (1832, vol. xxiv. p. 141) 
is w letter from Dr. Peter du Moulin, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, 1664, to Sir W. Morice, First Secre- 


received an affirmative reply. The deputation then 
went to Rome, and put the same query to the Pope 
in conclave, who confirmed the resolution, and 
encouraged them to do so, Oa the publication 
of the book the gentlemen of Somerset House 
(the queen mother’s palace) craved justice from 
Charles II. against the author. Du Moulin, in 
his defence, wrote the above-mentioned letter, in 
which he states that he obtained this extraordinary 
information from Dr, Castillion, Chaplain to the 
King and Prebendary of Canterbury, who was in 
Paris at the time, and who intended to have pub- 
lished an account of it himself. In 1679 the fourth 
edition of Du Moulin’s book appeared, in the title of 
which it is stated : “In which more light is given 
about the horrible Popish Plot, whereby our late 
sacred Sovereign Charles the I, was murdered.” 
At p. 60 he speaks of a “‘ priest flourishing with 
his sword when the King’s head was cut off, and 
saying, ‘ Now our greatest enemy is cut off.’” The 
Secretary of State, in answer to Du Moulin, says = 
* But this I may gay safely, and will do it con- 
fidently, that many arguments did create a violent: 
suspicion, very near convincing evidences, that the 
irreligion of the Papists was chiefly guilty of the 
murther of that excellent Prince.” Sir Henry 
Ellis (who contributes the article) remarks : “ That 
the Roman Catholics gave a certain portion of aid 
to bring Charies the First to his ruin will be easily 
believed.” It would be of great interest to know 
what further evidence there is (if any) in reference 
to so remarkable a circumstance. A. B. G. 


Mavor’s System or John 
Westby-Gibson, not long before his death, gave 
me the following extract from his voluminous 
manuscript collections for a ‘ History of Short- 
hand.’ As itis of considerable interest to short- 
band students, and as, to the best of my belief, it 
has never appeared in print, I forward it to 
‘N. & Q.’ It runs as follows :— 


“It is generally supposed that the first works of 
Mavor, the voluminous author and compiler (born 
1758, died 1837), were ‘Springs of Parnassus,’ 1779, and 
‘Universal Stenography,’ 1780. Dr. Westby-Gibson, 
however, has recently discovered an earlier work pub- 
lished when he was assistant-teacher at Burford School, 
Oxfordshire, about the time he was starting his own 
school at Woodstock, at the early age of twenty, Of, 
this work, a mere pampllet, only one copy, now in Mr.. 
Pocknell’s library, is known. It is entitled ‘A Concise: 
System of Universal Stenography, abridged from one of 
the best publications on the subject, with improvements; 


tary of State, containing some remarkable state- 
ments regarding the death of Charles I. I should 
be glad to know whether there is any further evi- | 
dence upon the subject, and in what books. Du | 
Moulin stated in his book (‘Obedience to Sove- 
reigns,’ 1664, p. 58) that in 1648 Sir Kenelm Digby 
headed a deputation of Jesuits from London to the 
Sorbonne in Paris, to inquire whether they might 
lawfully labour in the Council and army to bring 
the king to his death and establish a republic, and 


by W. F. M. Cirencester: Printed by S. Rudder, 1778.’ 
The initials being those of William Fordyce Mavor, and 
the place of publication a town only fifteen miles from 
Burford, the natural conclusion is that it was issued by 
Mavor, It has no literary pretensions; in fact, the 
printed matter is all selected from a larger work pub- 
lished three years before, namely, ‘Stenography; or, a 
Concise and Practical System of Shorthand Writing. By 
W. Williamson, Teacher of that Art in London, late of 
Edinburgh. London, 1775.’ This was a half-guinea 


book of eighty-six pages and eight engraved plates, 
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Mavor’s has only twenty pages and no plates, the alpha- 
bet and joined characters being neatly written on four 
additional pages at the end. The system is entirely that 
of Williamson; and the rules, some of a very peculiar 
nature, are almost verbatim from that author. The only 
hint of indebtedness to another hand is made by Mavor 
on his title-page, where we read, ‘abridged from one of 
the best publications.’ He has also conveyed the ad- 
jective ‘concise’ from Williamson's title to his own. 
Two years afterwards, when entitled to call himeelf 
‘ Reverend,’ Mavor produced his well-known and more 
ambitious work ‘ Universal Stenography; or, a New and 
Compleat System of Short Writing, &c. By the Rev. 
William Mavor. London, 1780.’ This is decidedly his 
own; he has not plagiarized Williamson’s alphabet and 
arbitraries, nor abstracted any of his rules, with the 
exception of what may be called the ‘sis’ rule. Mavor's 
new system became very popular, as was natural for 
any work of such an eminent educationalist. It passed 
through ten editions; and other authors have published 
editions and profeased improvements of it, namely, 
* Amanuensis,’ Clive, Duncan, Franco Frank, Nicholson, 
and Orme. Taylor's ‘Standard Stenography,’ published 
a few years afterwards, almost swept it out of the field, 
and at the present time only a few writers in England 
and America use the system, That Mavor knew of 
Williamson's book is seen in the introduction to his 
‘ Universal Stenography,’ where he includes his name in 
a ‘List of Writers on Stenography.’ The adjective 
he readopted from the title-page of his first 
work, 

I may add that Dr. Westby-Gibson was himself 
a writer of Mayor's system. 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answera may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Mosictans’ Company.—I should be very 
much obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
something of the history and original objects of 
the ancient City guild called the Musicians’ Com- 
pany. I believe this company is still in existence, 
and should like to know what connexion it has 
with music and masicians at the present day. It 
would also keenly interest me to learn if it 
possesses a charter, and the tenor of same. If the 
company is still in existence, from what source 
does it derive its income? C. Buttock. 


Hers Fork-tore.—The following piece of herb 
folk-lore was told to me many years ago by a North 
Lincolnshire lady. On the night our Blessed Lord 
was born, the stable of the Nativity was littered 
with bracken and what we now call the yellow 
lady's bedstraw. Before this time both these 
plants had produced in the summer-time insigni- 
ficant little white flowers, but then it was the depth 
of winter and they were flowerless. When the 
first cry of the divine infant was heard, the bed- 
atraw burst into bloom in honour of the birth of 
the Saviour of the world, but the bracken made no 


sign of reverence, so it has cone to pass that the 
bracken has ever since been deprived of the power 
of producing any blossoms whatever, while the 
bedstraw bas been endowed with long sprays of 
golden florets. 

Does this pretty legend exist in other parts of 
the country? I never heard it elsewhere. I 
believe it to be a genuine Lincolnshire legend, 
but it may have come, somehow or other, from 
a foreign source. My informant knew no language 
but her own and had probably never read a book 
of folk-lore in her life, so it is very unlikely that 
she could have consciously adopted it. 

Epwarp PEacock, 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Sxipwitn, Dopwett, AND Perte FamILies.— 

“Ralph Dodwell, of Sevenbampton, co. Glouc., b. 
circ. 1597. d. 1663, married Anne, dau. of Skip- 
with, of Holborn, London, Barrister-at-Law, descended 
from the family of Skipwith, co. Lincoln. She died 
1685, and was a beneficiary under the will of her uncle, 
Paul Perte, Peart, or Pert, of Brockbampton House, 
co. Glouc., Comptroller of the King’s Counting-House, 

5 Car, I.” 

The above is from records in my possession, and 
from the ‘ Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1682-3’ 
(printed 1884). Can any of your readers give me 
any particulars as to the parentage or ancestry of 
this Anne Skipwith, as If cannot at present identify 
the position her name should occupy in the pedi- 
gree of the Lincolnshire Skipwiths? Concerning 
Paul Perte I only know what I have stated ; and 
I should feel very much obliged to any one who 
would give me any particulars, however small, 
regarding his ancestry, parents, or descendants, or 
tell me where I might find his will. Was he con- 
nected with the Perte family of Essex? I should 
say that he built Brockhampton House, in the 
parish of Sevenhampton, and now the property of 
the Craven family, in 15 Car. I. 

W. 

20, King Henry's Road, N,W. 


A “Gerorce.”— Lord Jeffrey, writing from 
Queen's College, Oxford, in the antumn of 1791, 
more than once mentions this word. The follow- 
ing passage is taken from vol. ii. p. 3 of his * Life 
and Correspondence,’ by Lord Cockburn :— 

“*Moat of us choose to walk till nine o’clock, at which 
hour a George (that is to say a round penny roll) is 
served up, with a bit of butter, upon a pewter plate, into 
each of our chambers, where we provide our own tea 
and sugar, We do not often breakfast alone, but gener- 
ally order our George up to some friend’s apartment 
and breakfast socially.” 

Is this word still in use ; and what is its origin? 


Pall Mall. 


I. B. Mertrx.—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell me the Christian 
names of the French artist M. Merlin, who 
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was employed at the Royal Mint, London, daring 
the reigns of King George IV., King William IV., 
and the early part of that of Queen Victoria, as an 
engraver of dies for striking coins, and whose 
“1. B. M.” appear in relief on the obverse of the 
two-pound piece dated 1823. 

Heyry 


Scprorters.—In whose reign were a lion and 
a griflin the supporters of the king’s arms, and in 
what book is a record of supporters ? = * 


PassacE 1n Emerson. —I should be pleased to 
know in which one of Emerson’s essays the follow- 
ing sentence occurs :— 

“If in the hours of clear reason we should speak the 
severest truth, we should say that we had never made 
sacrifice.” 

J. B. 

Maidstone. 


ArmoriaL,—I should be glad if any one could 
help me to discover the name of the bearer of the 
following crest : A paw or gamb grasping a branch 
with leaves, date 1696, and the initials I. U. E. 
I have been unable to discover this crest in Fox- 
Davies’s edition of Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of Crests.’ 

Dz Moro. 


Cromwett.—Who was the Major Oliver Crom- 
well who attended the king as cup-bearer in 1648? 
I possess a warrant from a Committee of Lords 
aud Commons, signed by Lords Mulgrave, Pem- 
broke, and Grey, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Gregory 
Norton, and dated 26 Dec., 1648. This document 
orders the payment to Major Oliver Cromwell of a 
portion of his salary of 66. per annum “ for his 
attending on the king as cup-bearer ; and for his 
expenses in his journys to attend that service.” 
On the reverse is Major Cromwell’s signed receipt. 
The signature has a most curious family resem- 
blance to that of the Protector’s. 

C. L. Liypsay. 


Geserat Wuitetocke. —Can any of your 
readers give the date (or any indication of it) of 
the death of Lieut.-General John Whitelocke, who 
commanded the troops in the disastrous expedition 
to Buenos Ayres in 1807, and was tried by court- 
martial and cashiered in March, 1808 ? 

E. M. L. 


Masonic Siens.—My curiosity has recently been 
whetted by an old friend (who is the holder of 
many masonic honours) assuring me that the mystic 
hieroglyphics on the columns of St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh, and Roslyn Chapel are undoubtedly masonic 
signs. I have seen them myself, and they are 
certainly mystifying; but I should never have 
thought of giving them a masonic origin, Is my 
friend right in his surmise? The signs referred to 
are mixed crosses, triangles, and the Greek y, 


Manchester 


Warre=Bissy.—Who was ‘‘ Henry White of 
Jonkers, New York,” whose daughter married 
Edward Newenham Bibby, son of a Capt. Bibby 
of the British army, about 1786? White married 
a member of a “ Knickerbocker” family, and 
Bibby’s descendants into the Governeurs, Glovers, 
and Livingstones. Avy information 


Horwoopn’s Mar or Lonpon.—Can any corre- 
spondent tell me the date of the latest edition of 
Horwood’s map of London? I have the first 
edition, thirty-two sheets, and there is an edition 
1807, forty sheets. Is there a later edition extant? 
The British Museum has an index to the large 
map in forty sheets, 1823. a. P. B 


Watcumen,— May I ask your contributors 
whether they can give me any information regard- 
ing watchmen in cities in the olden time? What 
hours did they call, and what words did they use? 
Were there any special forms for saints’ days and 
other important occasions ? I. M. Host. 

Bellevue, The Holmwood, Dorking, 


“Tue coLtpen KEY.”—‘' The golden key that 
unlocks "—anything that needs unlocking. What 
is the origin of this phrase? Is there an allusion 
to some particular key in fable or romance? One 
does not see why a key of gold should be more 
efficacious than a key of any other — ar 


[Does not the golden key, like the silver key, mean 
that money unlocks all doors? Milton indicates another 
signification when he says in ‘ Lycidas,’ concerning 
Camus :— 

Two maasy keys he bore of metals twain, 
The golden opes, the iron shuts amain. } 


“Tue pors.”—This phrase appears to have 
been applied by Walpole to certain of Pitt’s 
followers in the year 1742 or 1743, when the 
employment of Hanoverian troops was a burning 
question. It is in frequent use in the United 
States to designate that active and hungry crowd 
who ally themselves with either political party for 
the sake of the spoils, but is sometimes used more 
generally, as in Dr. Holmes’s well-known poem. 
Not finding it in this sense in the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary,’ I ask whether Walpole’s use 
of it is still extant in England. 

Ricuarp H, Trorytoy. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Tennyson's Porm or ‘Tae Victim.’— 
A plague upon the people fell, &c. 

In the ‘Memoir of Mrs, Hemans,’ by her sister 
(Blackwood, 1844), p. 117, I find the following : 

“A Norwegian Legend...... During a time of great 
public calamity the priests of Odin had declare: it to be 
necessary for the king of the country to offer up the 
treasure he most valued. They had, accordingly, seized 
upon his son, a gallant boy of eight years old, He was 
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about to be bound upon the stone of sacrifice, when his 
mother, a Scandinavian princess, rushed in, declaring 
that she was the being whom the king loved best, and 
must therefore be sacrificed instead of her son. The 
king having darted forward to drag her away, she 
appealed to this asa proof, gave her son into his arms, 
and rushed upon the sacrificial knife of the priests.” 

Is not this Norse legend, in some form or other, 
the basis of the late Laureate’s poem ? 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Sunp1aL.— Would some one kindly tell me the 
date of a small silver pocket sundial? Maker's 
name, Langlois, aux Galleries du Louvre, Paris. 
The workmanship is exceedingly fine. 

C. L, Linpsay. 


Ampassapors AT Beruiy.—I shall be obliged 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can put me in the way 
of finding out a list of ambassadors accredited to 
the Court of Prussia at Berlin between the years 
1805 and 1812. De Moro. 


**Rumpetow.” — Jamieson in his edition of 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ (Edinburgh, 1820) gives (p. 457) 
an extract from ‘St. Alban’s Chronicle,’ pars vii. 
sign. r. ii., as follows :— 

‘*He [Edward] was dyscomfyted at Banokysborne, 
therfore the maydens made a song therof in that 
countree, of Kynge Edwarde. And in this manero they 
songe : 

Maydens of Englond, sore may ye morne, 
For ye haue lost your lemmans at Banokysborne, 
With heuc logh, 
What wenyth the kynge of Englond 
To haue got Scotlonde 
With rombelogh ?” 
What are the dates of the song and of the docu- | 
ment cited by Jamieson? Has the latter been | 
printed? Is any other part of the former in 
existence R. J. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Sir Curistopaer Pecce.—He was a well- 
known pbysician at Oxford. According to the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ he left Oxford 
for Hastings on account of his asthma. “ Hast- 
ings” is more correctly “ Fairlight Place,” two | 
miles east of the town. In a local ‘ Guide’ Sir 
Christopher is spoken of as “ resident physician.” 
Is it known whether he was actually in practice ? 
If he was, the presence of a Regius Professor must 
have been a great attraction in the rising health- 
resort. Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Avuruors or Quotations WANTED.— 
Rebuke me not, beloved. 


We are the voices of the wandering wind. 
A. W, F. 


Eternity is not, as men believe, 
Before and after us, an endless line, 


Beplics, 


PRIVILEGE OF PEERAGE: BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY. 
xii. 329.) 

The Duchess of Kingston, upon conviction, 
prayed the benefit of the peerage according to the 
statutes, in which claim was involved the fact that 
her crime (bigamy) was a “‘clergyable felony.” I 
take my references from ‘‘ The Trial of Elizabeth, 
| Duchess Dowager of Kingston...... published by 
| Order of the House of Peers...... London, 1776.” 
| On being asked “ What have you to alledge against 
| Judgement being pronounced upon you ?” 

“ The Duchess of Kingston delivered a Paper, wherein 
her Grace prayed the benefit of the Peerage according 
| to the Statutes, Then his Grace the Lord High Steward 
asked the Counsel for the Prosecution, whether they had 
| any objection to the Duchess's Claim of the Benefit of the 
Peerage.” 

The Attorney-General’s argument against the 
claim occupies nearly five folio pages. Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Mansfield replied on behalf of the duchers 
(about two pages). The Attorney-General’s reply 
to their arguments occupies more than three pages. 
The Lords then adjourned to the Chamber of Par- 
liament, where by order of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal the following question was put to 
the Judges :— 

“ Whether a Peeress convicted by her Peers of a 
Clergyable Felony is by Law intitled to the Benefit of 
the Statutes, so as to excuse her from Capital Punish- 
ment, without being burnt in the Hand, or being liable 
to any Imprisonment?” 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
then delivered the unanimous opinion of the judges 
present, with his reasons, This occupies four pages. 
Having anticipated the claim from the beginning 
of the trial, the judges were prepared to give their 
decision at once. It was that the duchess was 
entitled to the benefit of the statutes which she 
had claimed. 

The Chief Baron referred to 29 Henry VI., c. 9, 
which being a declarative law, declared that 
peeresses indicted of any treason or felony, whether 
married or sole, should be ‘‘ put to answer and 
judged before such Judges and Peers of the Realm, 
as Peers of the Realm should be if they were 
indicted.” 

Afterwards he referred to 1 Edward VI., c. 12, 
by which a peer, in any case where any of the king’s 
subjects could have privilege of clergy as a clerk 
convict that may make purgation, might claim the 
benefit of this Act, though unable to read, and so 
should not be liable to any burning in the hand, 
loss of inheritance, or corruption of his blood, but 
for the first offence only. 

The privilege extended in this Act to peers who 
could not read is in reference to the fact that 


Cc. F, 8. Warrey, M,A, 


benefit of clergy, at first enjoyed by men in holy 
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orders only, was gradually extended to all those 
who could prove their ability to read. 

The Chief Baron at the close of his opinion said: 

“Upon the whole, therefore, by stat. 1 Edward VI., 
a Peer convicied of a Clergyable Felony is intitled to 
his immediate discharge, without Reading or Burning 
of the Hand, or being liable to imprisonment by 18 Eliz. 
This Privilege, given by Statute, being such as may be 
enjoyed by a Peeress, is by the operation of the Law com- 
municated to her; the consequence ef which is, that a 
Peeress, convicted of a Clergyable Felony, praying the 
benefit of this Statute, is not only excused from capital 
Punishment, but ought to be immediately discharged, 
without being burnt in the Hand, or liable to any 
imprisonment.” 

The House having adjourned to Westminster 
Hall, the Lord High Steward, addressing the 
duchess, said :— 

“Madam, the Lords have considered the Prayer you 
have made, to have the Benefit of the Statutes, and the 
Lords allow it to you." 

He then informed her that she could not have the 
like benefit a second time, but that another offence 
of the same kind would be capital. 

This was not the only question of law in the 
trial which was submitted to and decided by the 
judges, As to the question in hand, they decided 
unanimously that by statute peeresses had equal 
benefit of clergy with peers. The Duchess of Kings- 
ton’s claim to be tried by her peers in full Parlia- 
ment appearsto have been allowed because, whether 
guilty or not guilty of bigamy, she was a peeress by 
marriage, Augustus John Hervey, whose wife she 
was charged with being, having become the Earl 
of Bristol. The judges sat during the trial on the 
two lower woolsacks, on which sat also, but on the 
outer sides, the Masters in Chancery. 

Rosert Prerroint. 


Forests AND Cuaszs (8"*§, xii. 206, 231, 393). 
—As Mr. Movte writes to add one chase, may I 
say that I gave a couple of instances which 
answered the query, but that I did not attempt 
to give a list of forests and chases? Such lists, of 
course, exist. There is a recent one in a newly 
published paper read before a learned society by 
Mr. Hunter, of the Post Office, and reprinted both 
by that society and by the Commons Preservation 
Society, 1, Great College Street, Westminster. 


PassaGE THE Greek Fatuers §. xii, 
308).—This is quoted from Irenus, ‘Cont. Heer.,’ 
iii. 3, by the opponent of Chillingworth, ‘ Religion 
of Protestauts,’ to which book your correspondent 
cannot do better than refer. He will there find a 
discussion of the passage—whether “convenire” 
means “agree” or “ resort,” how some have mis- 
taken ‘* undique” for “‘ ubique,” and how “ obser- 
vata” is another reading instead of ‘‘ conservata,” 
Chillingworth blames Cardinal Perron for mis- 
translating the passage into French, and thus 


misleading his ‘‘ noble translatress ” into English. 
Who was she? See ‘Religion of Protestants,’ 
reprint, 1846, pp. 123, 399-400, at on 


It is the well-known passage from Irenreus, and 
has been, and is, the source of a never-ending con- 
troversy :— 

“ For to this Church, propter potiorem principalitatem, 
it is necessary that all the church, that is the faithful 
who are everywhere, should come in agreement, in which 
the tradition from the Apostles hes always been pre- 
served by the faithful who are everywhere.” 

Three words I leave untranslated, because to dis- 
cuss their exact meaning would lead us into matters 
forbidden by ‘N. & Q.’ Georce Anavs. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Cuancrs Trapves S. xi, 364, 433).—At 
Hastings, during the latter half of last century at 
least, my own family were in the habit of adding 
at the end of a toast or health “ All friends round 
St. Paul's, not forgetting the trunkmaker at the 
corner”; which appears to be a variant of the old 
civic toast mentioned, and was perchance intro- 
duced into the town and port by Thomas Stevens, 
who, though of Hastings descent, had lived many 
years in business and was a freeman of London, 
subsequently retiring to his native town ; while 
his brother Charles was Mayor of Hastings in 
1740, 1747, and 1756. They were great-uncles, on 
the grandmother’s side, of my grandfather, who 
often spoke of the custom in my presence when a 
youth. He would also relate that his father when 
in London (probably 1760-1800) once called at the 
“ trankmaker’s at the corner” and mentioned the 
circumstance, that he was thanked for the remem- 
brance, and that the trankmaker (whose name was, 
I think, given, though I cannot now recall it) 
insisted on his taking wine with him before he left. 
I should much like to know the date at which the 
civic toast was in use, and the actual terms of it. 
Ido not remember to have seen it in print or 
heard of it before. Watter Crovca. 

Wanstead, Essex. 


Jew’s Harp: Jew’s Trump (8 S. xii. 322).— 
The following communication, signed T. Row, 
appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1786, 
part ii, p. 665. I quote it from the ‘ Dialect’ 
volume of “The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme :— 


“The Jew-trump, or Jews-harp, as it is often called 
(and, indeed, it has more of the tone of a wire-strung 
harp than of a trumpet), is now a boy's instrument, 
bought at faira; it, however, was, it seems, an ancient 
instrument, for Mr, Pennant informs us (‘ Tour in Scot- 
land,’ p,195) that one made of gilt brass was found in 
Norway, deposited in an urn. The Scotch also have it 
a8 well as we, There is an evident allusion in the name 
to the inhabitants of Judea; and I observe, that in 
Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays,’ vol, iv. p. 171, Quick calls the 
Usurer, on account of his Jewish avarice, ‘a notable 
Jew’s trump.’ In the plate, however, of Jewish musical 
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instruments, presented to us by Calmet, in his ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ nothing of thie kind occurs; so that I much suspect 
that there is corruption here of jeu-trompe, a plaything, 
or oe rere it is now only used by boys for that 


purpose.” —P, 
K. P. D. E. 


In his interesting contribution on the origin of 
these names, Mr. Mount has referred to an 
earlier note of mine on the same matter. It 
would seem that I have not yet answered a 
question which, so far as I remember, I have 
not yet seen. If I am mistaken, however, in 
saying this, then I must apologize; but for the 
moment no question on the point at issue is 
recalled to me. In my note on the name “‘ Jew’s 
Harp” I think I mentioned that the information 
was derived from Timbs’s ‘ Popular Errors,’ Since 
reading Mr. Mounr's criticism I have been able to 
consult Timbs’s book again, and I find, what I 
failed to note when first reading his remarks, that 
he was indebted to Dr. Rimpavct’s note in 
*N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. For this omission on my 
part I must express regret. But Mr. Movnrt will 
give me credit at least for some acknowledgment, 
inasmuch as I referred to Timbs’s work. “ Jeu- 
trump,” reputed to be used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, is an error of Timbs’s—a mistake, pro- 
bably, for “ Jew-trump,” which I find is the form 
attributed by the late Dr. E. C. Brewer to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Assuming Dr. Brewer derived 
his information from Dr. Rimpav t, to whose note 
I am notable to refer, this error on Timbs’s part 
seems obvious. As to the contents of Mr. Mounr’s 
note in general, I must express my thanks for its 
completeness. He seems to have covered the 
ground of what is known. The only regret is 
that even now the origin of the names remains 
doubtful. Whether his Jewish pedlar theory will 
be accepted by readers interested remains to be 
seen, Doubtless some of the criticized will in 
their turn become critics, and then we shall learn 
what they think of Mr. Mount’s suggested ety- 
mology. C. P. Hate. 


Construction witH A Partitive §. xii. 
206,312).— Most emphatically we should say, “This 
is one of the most surprising things that have hap- 
pened.” This unhappy matter has only lately been 
threshed out in ‘N. & Q.’ and here it crops up 
again. Once for all it should be remembered that 
if the antecedent to the relative is plural the verb 
to which that relative is nominative must likewise 
be plural. Any decent grammar teaches these 
things. Mevancruon Mapvic. 


Hoops as Heappresses (8 §, xii, 324). — 
Hoods were certainly intended for headdresses, 
This would be more apparent if university tailors 
and the hood-wearers themselves were not so 
anxious to regard them simply as means for a more 
or less brilliant display on the back, The removal 


of the throat-strap in front will generally effect the 
desired change, and if the hood be otherwise 
rigbtly shaped, in most cases it will make = a 
useful as well as picturesque head-covering. Nearly 
thirty years ago the clergy of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
frequently used their hoods in this way. I myself 
have often done the same, in processions, &c., as 


a protection from both sun and draughts. 
W. C. B. 


If Mr. ANcus is much interested in this subject 
I would refer him to Planché’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Costume ’ (‘ The Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Hood”), where 
he will find an article occupying nearly ten quarto 
pages, with abundant pictorial illustrations. It is 
not possible to quote so extensive an article in 
*‘N. & Q.’ The hood, in some form, is of great 
antiquity as an article of apparel. In Hope’s 
‘Costume of the Ancients’ there is engraved a 
figure of a child, said to represent Telesphorus, 
‘the youthful companion of Esculapius.” He is 
represented wearing a cloak that conceals the 
whole figure except the lower part of the legs and 
the feet, and the head is completely enveloped in 
the hood, leaving the face alone visible. He is 
said to be always so represented. B. H. L. 


Gretva Green Marriacss (8" §, ix. 61, 149, 
389; xi. 294, 338, 511; xii. 170, 331). — As 
showing the antiquity of this custom the following 
extract from the ‘ Minutes of the Synod of Fife,’ 
Abbotsford Club Publications, 1837, will be of 
interest :— 

“ St, Androis, 5 October, 1670.—The L rd Archbishop 
and Synod, being informed that some persons go to the 
Border and marrie ther, conteming the ordor of the 
Church, judge that they sould be delated to the civil 
magistrat, that they may be fined according to law; and 
that they be put toa publik declaration of ther repent- 
ance, and be suspendit from the Sacrament for violating 
of the order of the Church ; andthat Ministers be careful 
to givein the names of such persons at the nixt meeting 
of the Synod, and what they haue done in ther censure.” 


J. L. A. 
Edinburgh. 


Romsey Apsey (8" §. xii. 329).— Is Mr. T. 
Cann Hucues acquainted with ‘Some Norman 
Details in Romsey Abbey,’ by A. M. Davies, 
issued in the Proceedings of the Hants Field 
Club, 1891 (ii. 8-14), and the ‘ History of Hamp- 
shire,’ by Woodward and Wilks, i. 338-366 ? 

Everard 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CanaLettro 1x Lonpon (8 S. xii. 324).— 
Richmond Terrace was built in 1824 upon the site 
of Richmond House, which had been destroyed by 
fire in 1791, rebuilt, and finally taken down in 
1819. The third Duke of Richmond (1750-1806) 
was a patron of the arts; in 1758 he fitted a 
gallery in Richmond House with casts of the best 
antique statuary at Rome and Florence, for the 
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accommodation of artists, and gave two medals 
annually to reward their exertions. Cipriani and 
Wilton were employed in the duties of instruction, 
and it is not unlikely that the duke may have for 
a time afforded a lodging to Canaletto, In a sense, 
therefore, Canaletto may be said to have lived on 
the site of a house in Richmond Terrace, The | 


Lany, co. Edinburgh, resigned by John Young of 
Lany, sheriff clerk of Edinburgh. It thus appears 
to have been divided, for after this date Over and 
Nether Lany appear, till in 1670 Sir John Young 
of Leny and Sir Patrick Houstoun of that ilk 
made an agreement as to their two halves of Over 
and Nether Leny, conjoining them in the person 


word ‘‘garret” may simply mean an upper bed-| of Sir John, in whose favour Charles II. erected 

room. I merely throw out this as a possible clue | the free barony of Leny (‘ Warrant Books’). I am 

to Mr. Henn, without having any direct evidence | not aware if Queen Mary had a chamberlain of 

on the subject. W. F. Pripeacx. the name, but a Thomas Young ‘‘in” Lany appears 

as an Edinburgh burgess in 1563 and 1566, Further 

Firora Macpowatp (8 §, xi. 269).—There is inquiry on these points may be made in the printed 

a paper on ‘Flora Macdonald’ in the Ladies’) volumes of the Great Seal Register of Scotland, to 
Reaim for October which may interest Mr. Res- | be found in most public libraries. 


DALL, Ceter et AUDAX. Josera Bary. 


Some of your correspondents are in error as to 


Reav b 
| Leny, Perthshire, ever having been associated with 


S. xii. 167, 269). —There is a dai i i 
Wills there | the family of Y oung, as to the whereabouts of whose 
a few weeks ago, pedigree-hunting, I called upon | Property the original query was put forth. The 
the vicar, who was just about to intone the Litany, | Perthshire Leny has been for centuries the pro- 

perty of a branch of the Buchanans, now extinct in 


and upon my expressing surprise that he held : : 
daily services, he remarked that it was so ordained | the direct line. One of your correspondents says 


in the rubric. I told him the congregation seemed 
meagre ; and he replied, ‘‘ It is just as usual, God 
and the angels, myself and the sexton.”’ 


it “now belongs to the Hamiltons of Bardowie.” 
| This is not the case, as the present possessors are 
| the Buchanans of Spittal, whose representative for 


Cuas, F, Forsnaw, LL.D. | the time being only adopts the name and arms of 


Bradford, 


crometrizes”’ (8 S. xii. 148, 275).— 
It may not be out of place under this heading to | 
give an extract from a pamphlet by Mr. J. B. | 
Dimbleby,‘ The New Era at Hand’ (E. Nister) :— 

**T must aleo add that the great prophecies of Scripture 
have a most remarkable feature by ending as they began, 
that is to say they end on the same year of the solar | 
cycle, same month, same date of the month, and eame 
day of the week on which they began, Yea, more, for 
they end when the eclipses are of the same character, 
and by this we see that He who directs and controls the 
orbs of heaven is the author of prophecies !” 

Jouyx Pakenuam 
Hilfield, 


Tae Masor or Leny §, xii. 227, 319).— 
This place is in the county of Edinburgh, shown | 
by its association with the Youngs ; the Perthshire | 
Leny has another history: ‘‘ Johan de Lany del 
Counte de Edenburgh,” swore fealty to Edward I. | 
in 1296. The old Earls of Fife are the next 
recorded owners, and in 1336 the 20l. land of 
** Lanyn,” co. Edinburgh, was forfeited by Duncan, 
the last earl, for rebelling against Edward III., 
then Lord of Lothian. The next owners seem to 
be the Houstouns of that ilk, in Renfrewshire, 
before 1556, and they appear to have been con- 
nected with it till the very close of the seventeenth 
century. I see no mention on the records of the 
Great Seal of the Youngs as owners till 1620, 
when Mr. Thomas Young, writer (scriba), and 


Helen Lawder, his wife, had a charter of Nether 


Hamilton of Bardowie. 
Joun Parkes-Bucuanay, 


Arapic Names or Srars (8 xii. 143, 317). 
—A long list of stars may be found in the ‘ Orient 
Guide,’ fourth edition, and a shorter one in the 
fifth edition. Cor, Pripgavx’s ‘‘edh” puzzles 
me. He objects to Mr. Witson’s using German 
forme, so he himself uses French forms. Here are 
translations made directly from the Arabic in 
English forms :— 

Deneb,” or ‘al Deneb,” the tail. 

** Algol,” properly “al ghol,” the horror; the 
sphinx is called “Abu al ghol,” the father of 
horror. 

“ Denebola” is a corruption of “ Deneb al Asad,” 
the lion’s tail. 

** Dejaj,” in Egyptain Arabic “ dagag,” means a 
owl, 
** Altair,” the eagle, or any flying bird. “ Gibel 
al Tair” occurs in many places as well as Gib- 
raltar. 

** Betelgeuse,” or ‘* Betelgeux,” is a corruption 
of “beyt al agfs,” the old man’s home. The 
star was supposed by Arab travellers to rise over 
their old home in Arabia, In Egypt only the 
feminine form of “ agus” is used. 

“ Fom al haut,” the fish’s mouth. 

**Rigol,” or ‘ Rijl,? means a leg. Our 
‘* wriggle” is by some derived from it. 

W. J. Lortir. 


A better notion of this subject may be acquired 
by non-Orientalists from an ‘ Astronomical Glos- 


| 
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sary,’ by J. E. Gore, 1893, it being alphabetical 
and full, A. H. 


Cor. Pripeavx says that “Ghool” is not the 
same as devil. But I have read in Lane’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ that the “Sheitans,” or devils, when 
they are disabled by the shooting-stars, which are 
hurled at them by the angels, sink to the earth, 
and become “ Ghools,” YARDLEY. 


Tae First Forio or Suaxspeare xii. 
63, 222, 281).—The following additions should be 
made to the list of possessors previously sent :— 

46. Rev. W. Fulford Adams, Little Farringdon 
Vicarage. 

47. Frederick Haines (copy belonging to Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke). 

48, The Cathedral Library, Canterbury. 

49. The National Library, Paris. 

50. The South Kensington Museum Library. 

51. Cambridge University Library (recently be- 
queathed by the late Samuel Sandars). 

52. Sir Henry Leigh Dryden, Canons Ashby, 
— (copy believed to have belonged to the 
poet), 

53. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

54. The Public Library, Sydney. 

Hotcompe 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Tt may be of interest to your readers to know 
that the Warwick Shakespearian collection in- 
cludes not only the first, but the first four folios. 
In fact, it contains almost every known edition of 
Shakespeare’s works, English and foreign, col- 
lected or separate, together with all matter, 
critical or biographical, connected with the poet. 
Most of the books were gathered together by J. O. 
Halliwell. One very interesting item is an Eliza- 
bethan horn-book, mentioned in one of the plays. 
Some years ago I had the pleasure of cataloguing 
for the late earl both the Shakespearian and the 
Warwickshire collections, and was much impressed 
by their variety and extent. J. W. Jaacarp. 


You may perhaps be disposed to add to your list 
of first folio Shakespeares one in my possession. 
Joun Murray. 
50, Albemarle Street. 


I beg to inform you that the Newberry 
Library owns a copy of the first folio of Shake- 
speare, also a copy each of the second, third, and 
fourth folios, A. J. Rupotra, 

The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


Weerine Crosses (7 S, v, 167, 278).—A 
friend of mine, a competent antiquary, has dis- 
covered an extraordinary number of weeping 
crosses in the country between the Ribble and the 
Mersey. He also tells me that he has been 


favoured by the Ordnance Survey with notes of 
between thirty and forty sites, sometimes only a | 


quarter of a mile apart, near Southampton, which 
he thinks may be relics of serpent worship. 
T. Witsoy, 
Harpenden. 


RererENce Sovucnt (8S. xii. 327).—Tenny- 
son’s glorious lines from ‘The Dying Swan’ appear 
as follows in my copy of the ‘ Poems’ (London, 
Moxon, 1856) :~ 

As when a mighty people rejoice 

With shawne, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 

And the tumult of their acc!aim is roll'd 

Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star, 
Surely this is finer than the version mentioned by 
your querist as having been quoted in the Times, 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg, 


Guosts (8 S. xii. 149, 335).—An account is 
also given of the Lyttelton ghost in the ‘ Life of 
Thomas, Lord Lyttelton,’ by Thomas Frost, pub- 
lished 1876. There was formerly a painting at 
Arley Castle, representing the “death warning.” 
I do not know the name of the artist. The paint- 
ing was removed and the castle and estate were 
sold some years since to the Woodward family. 

Hosert Smita. 


Srranowars (8 §, xii. 327).—This, T presume, 
is Henry Strangwish, or Strangways, the pirate, 
Mr. Tetanmovtu SHore will find some references 
in the State Papers (‘Cal. Dom. Series,’ 1547-80, 
pp. 132, 136, 164). Depredations upon the com- 
merce of France seem to have been regarded with 
a lenient eye by the counsellors of Queen Elizabeth. 

F. Prrpgavx. 


Wittow Patrern Pirate §, xii, 
326).—Here are two other lines on the subject ; I 
know not who made them :— 

Walking through blue groves, blue bridges, and blue 
rivera, 
Yo little think, ye three Chinese, you ‘Il soon be smashed 
to shivers. 
Patrick Maxwe.t, 
Bath. 


East Anoutan Proncsciation or “ Pay” (8 
S. xii. 346).—It should be noted that in north- 
west Derbyshire ‘‘ pay” is pronounced “ pee.” In 
other words the a is sounded like the ee in “queen.” 

S. O. Appr. 


Cot. Hewry Ferrisosco 1x Jamaica §S, 
xii. 348),—My old schoolfellow and friend the late 
Perer CUNNINGHAM, a8 frequent correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ furnished two extracts from MS. 
materials (3% S. iv. 450) respecting Alphonso 
Ferrabosco, who died 1627-8, and the appoint- 
ment of his son Alphonso *‘ for the viols and wind 
instruments, in ye place of his father.” Four other 
offices held by the son are given, and the article 
ends with the query, ‘* Did Ferrabosco die in Eng- 
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land, and where was he buried?” To this question 
no reply has been given. This may be of interest 
to your correspondent. 


Everarp Home CoLemay. 
7), Brecknock Road. 


Sir Wittiam Dvepate (8" §, xii. 367).—The 
following extract is from Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History of England,’ fifth edition, 1824, vol. iv. 
p. 54: “Gulielmus Dugdale, A°t. 50, 1656, Hollar 
ec. Frontispiece to his ‘ History of Warwickshire,’ 
fol.” Granger mentions afterwards two portraits 
not by Hollar. Ropert Prerpornt. 


As a frontispiece to ‘* Warwickshire | being a 
concise | Topographical Description | of the differ- 
ent | Towns and Villages|in the | County of 
Warwick | etc. | from the elaborate work of | Sir 
William Dugdale | and other later authorities | 
Coventry : | printed and published by Jobn Turner, 
Jun. High-street,” n.d., is a portrait of Sir 
William Dugdale which, without the embellish- 
ments, appears to correspond with the one referred 
to by Mr. H. Norris. On p. 551 is the following 
reference : “The Portrait of Sir William Dugdale, 
appended to this work, is from an engraving (by 
Hollar) prefixed to the original edition of his 
Warwickshire.” I therefore presume that Mr. 
Nokris possesses an original framed copy of this 


rtrait. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


An edition of ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ in 
3 vols. folio, with plates by Hollar and King, was 
published in 1655, 1661, 1673. These are in the 
Library of the British Museum. The ‘ Antiquities 
of Warwickshire,’ folio, was issued in 1656, a copy 
of which may be consulted in the Guildhall Library. 
From the date given by your correspondent it is 
probable that the portrait forms the frontispiece 
of one of the above-named works. 


Everarp Home Cottemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Kerry Topocrapay (8 xi, 509).—According 
to the census returns for 1891, Cloontarriv is a 
townland in Nobaval parish and Trughanacny 
barony ; Kilcow, a townland in Dysert parish and 
same barony; Springmount, a townland in Kil- 
leentierna parish and same barony ; while Cliddaun 
(otherwise Clidane) is also a townland in the last- 
mentioned parish and barony. Nohaval is 24 miles 
west, Dysert 14 wile south, and Killeentierna 
34 miles south by west of Castle Island, a market 
town in co. Kerry, almost due north of Killarney, 


T. C. Gitmovr. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Hrraupic (8 §. xii. 187, 312).—I refrained 
from answering J. B.'s inquiry, because I thought 
numbers of replies would have been sent in. But 
neither Mr. Warren nor Mr, Rancuirre has 
given J. B. the information he seeks, Every 


shield of arms is timbred with a helmet befitting 
the degree of the bearer. The practice of British 
heralds (which differs from that of continental 
colleges) assigns to the monarch a helmet facing 
front, open, but with vertical gold bars ; to a peer, 
a helmet facing dexter, also open, with gold bars ; 
to a baronet or knight, a helmet facing front, with 
vizor raised and no bars; to an esquire, a helmet 
facing dexter, with vizor closed. 
Herpert Maxwett. 


Horace Watpore anv nis Eprrors (8* S. xi. 
346, 492 ; xii. 104, 290).—In a letter addressed to 
Montagu and dated 13 June, 1751, Horace Walpole 
writes, according to Cunningham’s text (vol. ii. 
p. 257), “ Lord Hartington is to be Master of the 
Horse, and called up to the House of Peers.” In 
the list of errata (given at the end of vol. iz.) 
occurring in the letters to Montagu it is stated 
that Harrington should be read instead of Harting- 
ton. Hartington, however, is obviously the right 
reading. Lord Harrington had been a member of 
the House of Lords since the creation of his peer- 
age in 1729, and never held office as Master of the 
Horse. Lord Hartington, on the other hand, was 
called up to the House of Lords, as Baron Caven- 
dish of Hardwicke, on 13 June, 1751 (the very 
day, as it happens, on which this letter was 
written), and became Master of the Horse on 
18 July, 1751. 

In a letter to Bentley (dated Sept., 1753), 
describing a visit to Gloucester (vol. ii. p. 355), 
Horace Walpole writes, ‘‘The Bishop’s house is 
| pretty, and restored to the Gothic by the last 
| Bishop.” Canningham has inserted in the text 
, in brackets the name of the bishop then occupying 
| the see [Lavington] and the name of the bishop to 
whom the restorations were owing [Clagget]. Both 
these identifications are incorrect, Lavington and 
Clagget having been bishops not of Gloucester, but 
of Exeter. The prelates referred to by Horace 
Walpole must be Martin Benson, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1734-1752, and James Johnson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, 1752-1759. 

A letter to Montagu dated 25 August, 1757 
(vol. iii. p. 100), contains the announcement that 
“the knight of the Garter dined here.” In the 
errata it is stated that the passage should run 
‘the new knight of the Garter,” meaning, adds 
Cunningbam, Lord Hertford. The knight of the 
Garter here referred to is almost certainly James, 
second Earl Waldegrave, who received the Garter 
on 30 June, 1757, not Lord Hertford, who had 
received his Garter in November, 1756. 


Heten Toynser. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Autor oF Sona Wayrtep (8" §S. xii. 307).— 
The source of this famous sea song is unknown. 
It is printed among the ‘Songs of the Peasantry 


| of England’ (Percy Society), by Mr, J. H. Dixon, 
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“The song is ancient, but we have no means of 
ascertaining at what period it was written.” In 
Chappell’s ‘Ancient Music’ it appears among 
* Traditional Songs of Uncertain Date.’ In the 
*Old English Ditties’ (vol. i. p. 232) an excellent 
symphonic version is not improved by some ‘ New 
Words on the Old Subject,’ the necessity for 
which is something to seek. The first lines vary 
somewhat in these versions, but the whole song 
recalls the Restoration. It is possibly connected 
with the marriage of Charles II. and Catharine of 
Braganza, An allusion in one stanza to the 
Deadman is interesting in view of a recent cata- 
strophe. Georce Marsaatt. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


This is an old song, well known to sailors. Both 
words and music are traditional, and are found on 
old broadsides, The song appears in Chappell’s 
* Popular Music in the Olden Time,’ and in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ English Minstrelsie,’ vol. iii, The author- 
ship has never been traced. 8. J. A. F. 


Lapy Dororny Dosois xii. 349).—She 
was daughter of the well-known Richard Annesley, 
who kidnapped his nephew and called himself 
sixth Earl of Anglesey; and I am inclined to 
think that Lady Anne was her sister, and their 
husbands probably brothers. Richard made four 
marriages ; the first was certainly legal, the second 
as certainly illegal; of this Dorothy and perhaps 
Anne were children, and therefore had no right to 
the style of ‘‘ Lady”; of the third and fourth, one 
was legal, but as to which different courts gave 
different decisions. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. v. 244, 
and the preceding references as there given. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


(8 S. xii. 346).—At 6% S. i. 300, 
the late Sir J. A. Picron remarked that at the 
time of the introduction of the omnibus, ‘‘ con- 
siderable amusement was caused in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Joseph Hume talking of the 


omnibi then pervading the streets.” 
G L, Arverson. 


Yquem (8" §, xii. 349).—When the 
derivation of “ Yquem” was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
thirteen years ago it seems to have been accepted, 
on the authority of the Rev. W. G. Clark, that the 
word was a corruption of the English Higham. In 
Cotton’s translation of Montaigne, in the ‘ Essay 
on Glory,’ it is recorded, “And moreover, my 
ancestors have formerly been sirnamed Eyquem, a 
name wherein « family well known in England is 
at this day concern’d.” Cuas. 

Salisbury. 

A similar question was asked in 6" S. ix., and 
it was stated that Montaigne mentions Eyquem as 
the name of an English family with which he was 


Clark, Pablic Orator at Cambridge, perhaps in 
knowledge of this, referred Yquem to English 
Higham. The Chateau-Yquem belonged till 1785 
to the family of Sauvage d’Yquem, as may be seen 
in ‘ Bordeaux et ses Vins’; but nothing is therein 
said as to the origin of the family title. 
KILLIGREW. 


[See 6th S, ix, 228, 277, 298.] 


Peter or Cotzcnurcn (8 §, x. 397; xi. 12, 
477).—In Walter Thornbury and Edward Wal- 
ford’s ‘Old and New London,’ 1897, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-15, mention is made of the removal of the 
chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, but not of the 
bones of Peter, although he states that during the 
excavations in 1823 coins were discovered; and 
there were also dredged up brass rings, buckles, 
iron keys, silver spoons, &c, Timbs, in his ‘ Curio- 
sities of London’ (1867, p. 69), says :— 

The old Bridge [/,¢, London Bridge] was not re- 
moved until 1832, when the bones of the builder, Peter 
of Colechurch, were found beneath the masonry of the 
chapel; as if to complete the eventful history of the 
ancient structure,” 

But, alas! he does not say what became of his 
bones. The following paragraph is taken from 
Maitland’s ‘ History of London,’ vol. i. p. 46 :— 

“ This very handsome Chapel [St. Thomas ], which had 
an Entrance from the River, as well as from the Street, 
was beautifully paved with black and white Marble ; and 
in the middle of it was situate a sepulchral Monument, 
of the Breadth of four: The Remains whereof were 
lately [1737] discovered by Mr. Yaldwyn, the present 
Inhabitant, when he repaired the Staircase, which is 
built over it, This undoubtedly is the Place of Inter- 
ment, where, according to Stow, Peter of Colechurch 
was buried; but the Brass Plate with the Inscription 
thereon, being gone, I cannot ascertain whether the 
Mason above mentioned, or the Corps of any other Person 
be there inhumed.” 

With reference to the second query, the same 
authority states (vol. ii. p. 1138) that St. Mary 
Colechurch, Poultry, was built by one ‘a 


South Hackney, 


“ ALL HIS FAMILY UNDER HIS HAT” (8 §, xii. 
287).—This saying is very common, and is gener- 
ally used “in fun” in reply to inquiries made in 
the same mood as to a man’s family, particularly if 
the man is single. ‘“‘ What family have you?” 
“They ’re all under my bat!” and in most cases 
the head-gear is raised to give point to the reply. 
I once heard a man in a police-court say, in reply 
to an inquiry as to his family, ‘‘ I carry them all 
under my hat, your honour!” This was received 
in court with much laughter, for the ‘‘ audience” 
saw in the reply a double meaning (as was in- 
tended), and enjoyed the joke. 

Tnos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Oldham, who died in 1683, wrote in his “ Satire, 


said to be connected, and that the Rev. W. G. | addressed to a friend that is about to leave the © 


| 
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University, and come abroad in the world” (ed. 
Bell, 1354, p. 221) :— 

All your fortune lies beneath your hat. 
The late T, A. Trollope quotes a phrase (/ French), 
** The farm which I have under my hat,” in ‘What 
I Remember,’ 1887. V 


Browsino’s ‘Tae anp THe Book,’ x. 
LL. 1375-80 (8 S. xii. 307). — The passage as it 
stands does not seem incapable of explanation, but 
for the puzzling parenthetic clause. “I can believe 
that this dread machinery of sin and sorrow [ which] 
would confound me else, [was] devised to evolve 
the moral qualities of man: how [can it be any- 
thing] else?” Ziva—riv rade pados 
Kupios Does the parenthesis mean, ‘all 
sin is pain, and with most expenditure of pain by 
God's devising”? To repeat “sorrow” would be 
superfluous. C. B. Movusr. 


The lines referred to by Mr. Spence are punc- 
tuated in a manner similar to that described by 
him in the edition of the poem published, in four 
volumes, by Smith, Elder & Co. in 1868; also 
in the ‘Poetical Works of Robert Browning’ 
(2 vols.), published by the same firm last year. 

Evan Tuomas, 

Har” 8. xii, 307).— 

* Of extravagant proportions, and generally patronized 
by military men, or bullies about town—the Mohocks, 
Bloods, and other ‘gentlemen blackguards.” By the 
cock of the bat the man who wore it was known,’— 
Pairholt’s ‘ Costume in England,’ vol. i. 

So called from the Austrian soldier and statesman 
of that name (1706-1776). The following has been 
quoted :— 

When Anna ruled, and Kevenbuller fought, 

The Hat its title from the Hero caught. 

The ‘‘Anna” here alluded to is presumably 
Anna Ivanovna, Empress of Russia (1730-1740). 


Georce Marsuatt, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


I find a reference to an account of hats in the 
London Chronicle, vol. xi., for 1762, p. 167, in 
which the following passage occurs: “ Hats are 
now worn, upon an average, six inches and three- 
fifths broad in the brim, and cocked between 
Quaker and Kevenhuller.” The same article 
explains that with Quakers it was a point of their 
faith not to wear a button or a loop tight up; 
their hats spread over their heads like a pent- 
house, and darkened the outward man, to signify 
that they had inward light. It may perhaps be 
inferred that the Khevenhuller was a smart, well- 
cocked hat, and in the passage quoted by your 
correspondent this is borne out by the context. 
If the origin of the name is not known, might I 
suggest, as a guess, that the hat may have been 
introduced or patronized by Count Ludwig von 
Khevenhiiller (0b, 1744), who commanded against 


the Tarks and in the Austrian War of Succession ? 
Military chiefs of a later day christened boots,* 
and why not hats? Iam not able to refer to the 
original article in the London Chronicle. 
H. E. M. 
St, Petersburg. 


In the prefatory note to the ballad ‘Calton Jess,’ 
in ‘A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs,’ by 
W. H. Logan, Edinburgh, W. Paterson, 1869, 
pp. 437, 438, &c., the costume of a dandy, circa 
1818-1821, is stated to have included 
“a hat of the Kevenhuller shape, i.¢, wider at the 
crown than at the bottom, and rather wide in the brim. 
There was another specica of hat in use, the exact 
reverse of this, tapering from the brim to the top, 
which bore a very small crown,” 

Nothing is said as to the origin, derivation, or 
meaning of ‘‘ Kevenbuller.” 
BarTHuoLomew Lane. 


Kevenhuller, or Khevenhuller, a large triangular 
cocked hat, worn in England about the end of the 
reign of George IL, imported from Germany ; 
probably named after the ancient and illustrious 
German family of (Count von) Khevenhiiller. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


DepicaTion or Hotttneton Cavren §, 
xii. 246). —In Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus Rerum Eccle- 
siasticarum,’ containing extracts from records, 
temp. Hen. VIIL, 4to, 1742, and Bacon’s ‘ Liber 
Regis’ (Her. VIIL.), 4to. 1781, the name of the 
dedication of Hollington Church is St. Leonard’s, 
Both these are works of authority for the subjects 
of which they treat. Ep. Mansmatt, FS. A. 


“ Mervousness” (8 §, xii. 328).—This term 
was not first used by the present Prime Minister, 
but by a Minister of State who affected to ridicule 
the warnings of those who were constantly drawing 
the attention of the two Houses of Parliament to 
Russia’s steady advance towards India. The term 
was a happy one in its way; but time ere long 
proved that the alarmists were correct, and the 
said Minister, so far as I remember, deprecated its 
being constantly brought up against him. 

C. J. Duranp. 

Grange Villa, Guernsey, 


This word was coined by the Duke of Argyll, 
who, in a speech in the House of Lords, was 
deriding the well-founded apprehensions of those 
who feared that the Russians would make them- 
selves masters of Merv, in Turkestan. They took 
it in 1883-4, ALDENHAM. 


I think the coiner of this word was the Duke of 
Argyll. Maxwet. 


Howra Caste 8, xii. 249, 354).—There is 
a tree at the western end of the town of Carmarthen, 


Thackeray's expression. 


Gee 
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of which popular tradition says that when the tree 

disappears the town will be destroyed, or ended. 

It is said that a Catholic priest was hanged on the 

same tree. I think in 1679. I saw the tree in the 

summer of 1891, and it was then in a last stage 

of decay. Joun Hopsoxs Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Princes or Cornwatt §. xii. 328).—King 
Leir was, of course, descended from the mythical 
Brutus, the supposed great-grandson of ueas. 
The Dukes or Princes of Cornwall, however, 
among whom was Henwing, or Henuinus, Leir’s 
son-in-law, were not descended from Brutus, but 
from his friend and companion Corineus, who 
belonged to another colony of escaped Trojans 
who had survived the destruction of Troy. Brutus 
and Corineus divided the island between them, 
Corineus choosing Cornwall, on account of the 
abundance of giants in this region. He is pro- 
bably the original of Jack the Giant - Killer. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s chronology makes King 
Leir contemporary with Elisha and the later kings 
of Israel, 900 to 850 B.c. If, however, we count 
backwards from Oymbeline, at the rate of four 
kings in a century, this would bring it to about 
1200 B.c. J. Foster Parmer. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8S. W, 


The probability of Curioso obtaining a pedigree 
of the Princes of Cornwall (if any) before Henuinus 
is very doubtful, unless he can meet with some 
British or Welsh (MS.) chronicle written before 
the one by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Even in that 
case it is questionable whether the families into 
which the daughters of the kings married would 
be honoured with a pedigree. See preface, chap. v. 
of ‘Six Old English Chronicles,’ Bohn’s edition. 

Jonn RapcuirFs. 


Bozter’s Court, Torreynam Court Roap 
(8 S. xii, 229, 336).—I am afraid that Mr. Rav- 
CLIFFe’s theories are nothing but ‘amusing 
speculations.” There is no puzzle about the 
** Manor of Berners-Bury in Iseldon.” In these 
days it is known as Barnsbury, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that it can have any connexion 
with Bozier’s Court in the parish of St. Mary- 
lebone. Berners Street, Oxford Street, is named 
after William Berners, Esq., of Woolverstone Hall, 
Suffolk (d. 1783), who leased the ground to various 
tenants in 1763 (‘London Past and Present,’ 
i. 169). Islington appears in Domesday as Isel- 
done and Isendone; but the meaning of these 
names is still an undetermined question. 

W. F. Priveavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewabury. 


‘* BeTWEEN YOU AND ME AND THE Post” (8" §, 
xii. 329).— Mr. Birxseck Terry’s conjecture 
that this phrase is “a facetious amplification” of 
“between our two selves” (if I may be pardoned 


for exchanging his French for English) seems to 
me highly probable. The ‘H. E. D.’ quotes 
‘‘between you and me” from the romance of 
‘ King Alisaunder’ as well as from later writings, 
but gives no example of the enlarged phrase, 
which, often as I have used it myself and heard it 
from other lips, I have never seen in print except 
in Mr. Terry’s quotation. If a third person, 
being deaf, were present at acolloquy between two, 
he would count for nothing; and I suggest that 
the addition of “ post” is derived from the pro- 
verbial expression ‘‘ deaf as a post.” I am not 
certain that I have not heard other objects sub- 
stituted for “ post” —*‘ cat,” for instance. 
F, ADams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Dr. Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable,’ p. 129 (ed. 
1895), supplies a variant, ‘‘ Between you and me 
and the gate-post.” This fixes the meaning of 
“ post,” if, indeed, that could be at all doubtful. 
The force of the added expression seems to lie in 
the common saying, “ Deaf as a post” (Brewer, 
p. 336); the *‘ third party” introduced, not being 
able to hear, will tell no tales ; we are still téte-a- 
téte. With the unnecessary though forcible addi- 
tion we may perhaps compare ‘‘ Neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red-herring " (Brewer, p. 1046). I have 
no doubt other instances of such tags to proverbial 
expressions might be found. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


* Apparata ” (8 §, xi. 467; xii. 176, 257, 353). 
—I have received a circular from an Oxford Street 
tradesman, which informs me that he bas a com- 
plete stock of “apparati” in his particular line of 
business, There are also some wonderfully com- 


pounded pames from the dead languages. 
G. H. 


Titte or Book Wanytep (8" S. xii. 328).—The 
title of the book is ‘ Anglo-Roman Papers,’ by 
Mazier-Brady, published by me. 

A. GaRDNER. 

Paisley. 


on Cavrcu Lecterns (8" §, xii. 307).— 

“In cathedrals and wealthy churches they are fre- 
quently of brass, and then very generally in the shape of 
an eagle, whose outspread wings form the desk, The 
bird which soars nearest to heaven, and which is appro- 
priately the symbol of St, John the Evangelist, because 
of the sublimity of his writings, and because he was 
caught up to heaven in holy vision, is thus repreeented, 
as it were, bringing down the heavenly volume from 
above.”—* An Essay on Church Architecture,’ by Rev 
E. L. Cutts, London, 1854, p. 42. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S. A, 


The eagle is the appropriated symbol of St. 
John, as the bird that faces the sun, as the evan- 
gelist was the one who enters into the great 
mystery of Christ's divinity more deeply than the 
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other three. It is most probably for this reason 

that the bird was chosen for the lecterns of 

cburches. W. E. Layrtoy, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


The eagle has long been considered as the 
emblem of St. John the Evangelist, and is men- 
tioned as such by St. Augustine. Opinions differ 
as to the reasons for its general use for church 
lecterns, some contending that it was adopted 
because St. John was the most spiritually minded 
of the evangelists, while others affirm that the 
eagle symbolizes the promptness and celerity with 
which the commands of God should be ever obeyed, 
likewise as an emblem of strength and power. 

J. T. Torr. 

Leicester. 


The late W. J. Toms, the founder and original 
editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ explained in vol. vi. of the 
First Series that an eagle was the attribute of Sr. 
John the Evangelist, because, says Durandas, ‘‘ he 
soareth to the divinity of Christ, while the others 
walk with their lord on earth”; and a contributor 
gare at p. 543 the following extract from Dr. 

Vordsworth’s ‘ Lectures on the Apocalypse’: — 

“ The eagle is the natural foe of the dragon; and the 
church of Israel is said, in Scripture, to be borne from 
Egypt by God through the ‘ wilderness on eagles’ wings’ 
(Exod. xix. 4). Hence the church is here described in 
the Apocalypse as thus rescued from the drsgon. And 
antient expositors, observing that the church flies on the 
— of Holy Scripture through all ages and into all 
ands, saw that the two wings of the great eagle are the 
two Testaments of the Incarnate Word, who ascended on 
the clouds of heaven, and carries His children thither, 
like the eagle, deecribei in Scripture, ‘spreading abroad 
his wings, and mounting with his young upon them’ 
(Deut. xxxii, 11, Isa, xl. 31).”’ 

And in a note the learned expositor continues :— 

**This symbol has received a bewutiful practical 
exposition in the usage of the clurc!: to place the Bible 
on the two wings of an eagle, and to read the lesson 
therefrom.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


[Very numerous replies have been received. } 


Jouys Nicnotsow (8 xii, 327).—He was an 
eccentric Cambridge bookseller of a century ago, 
very well known at that time, and by tradition 
much later. He began asa street seller of maps 
and pictures, from which he received and accepted 
the name of “‘ Maps”; then, setting up as a book- 
seller, he used to itinerate through the colleges, 
carrying such books as undergraduates wanted for 
their work, and shouting ‘‘ Maps, Maps,” as he 
went. His portrait hangs in the University Library 
at Cambridge ; Bric-A-Brac’sengravingisdoubtless 
from it, See Gunning’s ‘Cambridge Reminiscences,’ 
i. 181, who says of the portrait, ‘‘a distinction he 
was better entitled to than a smirking professor in 
scarlet robes who hangs very near him.” As a 
Cambridge man, I ought to know who this pro- 


fessional smirker is; but if I ever did I have 
forgotten. Perhaps some Cambridge correspondent 
can tell us. No great friend, seemingly, of the 
ancient Esquire Bedell. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A well-known Cambridge character, commonly 
called “ Maps.” See‘ N. & Q.,’ 2®4S, iii. 107, 198 ; 
3° S. iv. 170, 376, 417, 459; ‘D. N. B,,’ xli. 16; 
Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ 682; Gent, Mag., 1814, i. 
204, W. ©. B. 


Wliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 
The History of Reynard the Fox. A Metrical Version of 
the Old English Translation, By F. 8. Ellis, (Nutt.) 
Tue feat accomplished by Mr. Ellis ie, so far as we 
know, unique in literature. In 1894 he published a 
metrical translation of ‘Reynard the Fox’ which was 
duly reviewed and eulogized in our columns. See 8 8, 
v. 399. Feeling, like Milton when in 1630 he began 
* The Passion,’ “ nothing satisfied with what was begun” 
and ended, he has rewritten the entire work. Nothing 
less than heroical seems this task when it is recollected 
that the book occupies 300 pages in the new edition and 
over 350 in the old. What appears to have dissatisfied 
Mr, Ellis in bis first rendering was its familiar and 
conversational familiarity. We are less censorious or 
exacting than he, and find no fault with a method such 
as this in the case of a humorous and sustained narra- 
tion. There isin the new volume a nearer approach to 
the sustained dignity of the epic, which in a quaint 
fashion ‘ Reynard the Fox’ is, but we are not sure that 
the revision was imperatively demanded. We are at 
lesst content to have both translations. Verses in the 
earlier edition such as the description of “the merry 
hovedance "—which last word, though it is in Wright's 
* Dictionary,’ should surely be explained in the glossary— 
are omitted, and the measure generally is graver and 
statelier. The same archaic words are, however, con- 
stantly employed. We have sought through the volume 
and find no lines that will better show the nature of the 
change effected than the first four after the proem, In 
the earlier version these ran :— 
"Twas near the time of Pentecost, 
When clean forgot is winter's frost 
And once more cometh welcome spring 
And the wild woods are burgeoning. 
They now run :— 
*Twas near the days of Pentecost, 
When woods grow green, and Winter's frost’ 
Is clean forgot ; when fragrant flowers 
Bedeck the meadows, brakes, and bowers. 
The reader can choose for himself. Mr, Ellis requests 
that the later version may be regarded as superseding 
the former. We have every disposition to consult his 
inclinations, but the task is beyond his or our power, 
Too many copies of the former work have got into cir- 
culation to render possible the task of suppressing it, 
were there, which there really is not, any call for such 
an attempt, So naive and primitive is the story, in 
spite of its satirical purpose, that a humorous and 
familiar method of treatment is not, in our view, out of 
place, The new volume has all the luxurious typography 
of the old, is, like it, embellished with illustrative devices 
of great beauty by Mr. Walter Crane, and is, unlike it, 
in a lovely binJing of spotless vellum. 
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English Masques. With an Introduction by Herbert 
Arthur Evans, (Blackie & Son.) 
We have here another delightful—we had almost ssid 
precious—addition to the valuable “ Warwick Library’ 
of Mesere. Blackie & Son. No book covering fully the 
ground now occupied has previously appesred, It is 
true that the masks of Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Chap- 
man, Shirley, Daniel, and others are familiar to the 
student of Elizabethan literature, We have ourselves 
scores of extracts from all those given in the volume, 
excluding Campion’s ‘Lords’ Marque,’ which at the 
time when we made extracts was not accesible. No 
one will object to a collection of the best of there, 
familiar though they be, in a shape so convenient and 
so pretty. Mr. Evans's introduction breaks new ground, 
and gives an explanation concerning the mask which 
we know not where, with equal convenience, to find. 
Much, perhaps most, of the information eupplied can 
be extracted from Warton’s ‘History of Poetry’ (a 
work Mr, Evans does not quote from), Collier's ‘ His- 
tory of the Stage’ (which, without a word impugning 
its authority, he frequently quotes), and from the 
recently published works of Mr. Fleay. For the first 
time, however, Mr. Evans tells us straight off what con- 
stitutes a real mask. His definition is rather rigorous, but 
that we do not mind, Not sonnets at all are the sonnets 
of Shakspeare and Drayton, yet they remain among 
the greatest of sonnets all the same, if a contradiction 
apparent, not real, may pass. Mr. Evans will not treat 
as a mask the mask of ‘ Comus,’ which is the loveliest 
of existing masks, or even ‘ Arcades,’ which is, in fact, 
“part of an Entertainment.” With certain mental 
reservations we accept his views, and we are pleased and 
edified with all he tells us as to the orthodox form of 
this composition, So useful is what he says that we are 
disposed to keep his volume at hand for the purpose of 
reference, Masks died with the monarchy, and are not 
likely to be revived. It is very pleasant to read of these 
shows—quaint, p: etical, and fantastic—and some of the 
leasantest of all verse is contained in those of Ben 
onson. A veritable king of the mask is Jonson, and 
out of the sixteen now reprinted more than half are hie, 
In his mask at Lord Haddington’s wedding, 1608, we 
find deceit rhyming with dait—a familiar rhyme (see 
* Historical English Dictionary,’ s. v. “ Deceit’), repeated 
in 1668, with the identical words, by Wither. The notes 
are excellent. So many obvious things are explained 
that an explanation of Dame Eleanor or Elinor Rum- 
ming, p. 195, might have been afforded. A chrono- 
logical list of the “ Masques properly so called ” printed 
between 1604 and 1640, forty in all, is given, and is said 
to be complete. The only serious fault we have to find 
with a welcome volume is the absence of an index, 


anon. An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery per- 

oe in the Cabala as the Rule of all the Arte, 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

“ Canon,” in the sense in which it is used by the anony. 
mous author of the volume before us, seems to mean 
“one absolute piece of worke from whence artificers do 
fetch their draughts, simetries, and proportions (sce 
Holland's Pliny, as quoted in ‘The Historical English 
Dictionary '). Not easy is it to be sure in dealing with 
works by the illuminati. If that be, indeed, its meaning, 
the canon by which the great architects of antiquity 
executed their enduring works, and to which music, reli- 
gion, and other things are to be referred, is now hidden, 
Not impossible is it by the aid of geometry and the power 
of numbers to recover it, and the attempt is constantly 
being made, There isa world of symbolists and mystics 
to which works such as the present appeal. We are 
not of that world, and our attempte to fathom the 


mysteries dealt with reeult only in confusion worse 
confounded. The brain reels when we try to appreciate 
the mysteries, pballic and other, which are involved in 
the pursuit of “the canon,’ and we can but tell our 
readers of the appearance of the volume, and leave those 
of them with divine vision or esoteric knowledge to turn 
to it, Its chapters after the introduction include “ The 
Holy Oblation,” ‘The Cabale,” “ Noah's Ark,” “ Names 
of the Gods,” “ The Holy Rood,” “ The Tower of Babel,” 
“The Temples,” “ Freemasonry,” “ Music of the Spheres,” 
“ Ritual,” “Geography,” and “ Rhetoric,” but do not 
include Shakespeare and the musical glasses, A preface, 
supplied by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, derides the 
contempt of ancient learning that characterizes the pre- 
sent age of ecience and it.credulity. He throws, moreover, 
some light, such as it is, upon the arguments of the 
writer, and tells us, in language which, though ve:led, is 
intelligible, that the worshippers in the Abbey, when 
the nave and aisles are pack«d, “sit within a building 
built, like the ancient temples were, to typify the body 
of a man, and the chief symbol which the Romans held 
in honour they, too, vererate when, in their pious con- 
templation, they lift adoring eyes towards the cross 
which stands upon the altar or communion table.” The 
volume is handsomely got up, and hag illustrations as 
mystical as the text. Mr. Graham's preface, it chould 
be said, is specially dedicated to “ symbolists,” 


Carmen Deo Nostro Te Decet Hymnus: Sucr.d Poems. 
By Richard Crashaw. Edited by J. R. Tutin, 
(Andrews.) 

Reprints of Crashaw’s religious poems will always find 

readers. His entire works, or what are called sich, 

are accestible in the ponderoug collections of Chalmers 
and Anderson, in Gilfillan’s wretched edition, and in 

W. B. D. D. Turnbull's volume of the “ Library of Old 

Authore,”” Mr, Grosart—who obtainted posees-ion of a 

copy once our own of Crashaw's ‘Steps to the Temple,’ 

printed on one side of the leaf only, and giving M8, 

on the other, which was eold in error — printed in a 

limited edition more poems tlan any of his prede- 

cestors. Mr, Tutin now gives the sucred poems only. 

In these Christian raptures assume a very sexsuous 

aspect, and the linguage in which celestial aspirations 

are shaped might at times pass for the expressions of 
earthly worship. Crashaw is, however, a genuine pvet, 
although lacking in lyrical fervour, such even as was pos- 
sessed by his Puritan rival Wither, and has occasionally 
exquisite happiness of phrase. The volume now re- 
printed first saw the light in 1652, with beautiful illus- 
trations, It is a very scarce book, a reprocuction of 
which in faceimile might be recomn.ended, Meanwhile 

Mr. Tutin’s reprint will delight the lovers of poetry and 

of religion. Crashaw was a fervent Roman Catholic, 

changing his creed after being ejected from his fellow- 
ship at Peterhouse. 


The Spectator. With Introduction, &c,, by George A. 
Aitken, Vols. I.and II. (Nimmo.) 
It is pleasant in days in which the wail is constant that 
our classics are neglected to find that a reprint of ‘ The 
Spectator,’ in an elegant shspe and under cumpetent 
editing, is once more beguu.- The latest editicn is to Le 
in eight handsome volumes, of which the first two, with 
portraits of Addison and Steele and a vignette of Hol- 
land House, apparently by Mr. Railton, are before ua. 
They are printed from the original collected and reviaed 
edition of 1712-15, modernized only as regards spelliny, 
the principal variations of the text being noted. The 
notes are few, servicoable, and helpful, though on p. 29 
of vol, i, there is a curious error in speaking uf “ lagso’s” 
‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ instead of Zussu’s, In a well- 
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written introduction Mr, Aitken tells the story of the 
origin of ‘The Spectator,’ and supplies biographical 
particulars of the principal contributors, Some useful 
notes are by Prof. Morley. We should have been glad 
to have bad all the notes signed; but that appears, for 
various reasons, to be impossible, It is to be hoped that 
the appearance of this delightful edition will lead to a 
reperusal of ‘The Spectator,’ a task which, with much 
gain of enjoyment to ourselves, we have begun. 


Dante: a Defence of the Ancient Text of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ By Wickham Flower, F.S.A. (Chapman 
& Hall) 

Ix the year 1811 Ginguené, or, as Mr. Flower persistently 

calls him, “ Ginguené,”’ with a view to getting rid of an 

historical inaccuracy, altered, in line 135 of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
the words “al re Giovanni " to al re Giovane. The reasons 
for the alteration are familiar to students of Dante, and 

a warm controversy bas ended in its adoption by many 

scholars, one of the latest of whom is Dr, Edward Moore. 

Mr. Flower advances some excellent reasons for the main- 

tenance of the earlicr reading, which is that of all the 

1472 editions, and of most of the MSS, The emendation 

has, however, found favour with English translatore. 

Dayman, we find on reference, adopts it in his edition 

with Italian and English opposite pages. Cayley has 

“the stripling king"; Longfellow, “ the young king,’ as 

has Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Mr, Flower argues his case 

cleverly. His volume is an interesting contribution to a 

subject on which we do not claim to speak with authority. 

The historical aspects of the question may be commended 

to Mr. St, Clair Baddeley. 


Lays of the Red Branch. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
Q.C., LL.D. (Pieher Unwin.) 

Turse renderings by Sir Samuel Ferguson of what 
Lady Ferguson, by whom the volume is edited, calla the 
“Conorian Cycle "in Irish legend, are included in the 
“New Irish Library” of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
Tiey are animated by the very epirit of romance, and 
constitute delightful reading. Attention is now being 
aid to early Celtic literature and legend, and to all 
interested in the subject these epirited and patriotic 
narratives and dramas may be commended, 


The First Book of Krab. By bis Honour Judge Edward 
Parry. (Nutt.) 

Jupexs Paxry’s annuals are now looked forward to with 
eager expectation by the children, young and old, to whom 
they are specially dedicated, From a happy domestic 
experience be haa caught the exact note that appeals to 
childhood, and hie works bave the imagination and 
fantasy that are always welcomed by those children of a 
larger growth who preeerve their fondness for fairytales, 
Mr. Archie Macgregor illustrates in quite the right 
spirit the imaginings of the writer. Our own dislike of 
orthopterous insects is such that one of Judge Parry's 
storica gives ua creeps. The remainder are, however, 
excellent, especially the ‘ Harp, Clock, and Caldron,’ 


7M Children’s Study.—Rome. By Mary Ford, (Fisher 
Jnwin.) 

A PLEASANTLY written and useful synopsis of Roman 
history may be commended to those interested in the 
education of children, 


Mr. Nimmo sends us Scott’s Guy Mannering, the 
second volume of the cheap reissue, in twenty-four 
volumes, of Mr, Lang's “ Border” edition, with all the 
illustrations and notes of the earlier edition, Mr. Lang’s 
introduction, and the very useful glossary. We have 
already epoken in praise of what seems likely to be an 
eminently popular edition, 


Part X, of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s Dictionary of 
English Book Collectors includes, among others, lives of 
Bertram, fourth Earl of Ashburnham, George Daniel, 
and Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton, It supplies facsimiles from 
the ‘ Durandus’ of 1459 and the ‘ Ethica Aristotelis,’ 
Oxford, 1479. 


Mx. Atrrep E. Hepp, F.S.A., bas reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society a valuable paper on Z7wo Bristol 
Calendars, 


Mk. Ratpn Tuomas has issued in a privately printed 
edition, from 13, Clifford’s Inn, a booklet On the Use of 
the Word British, Mr. Thomas's views are known to 
our readers, and have found occasional exposition in our 
columns, to which he is a frequent contributor, 


_ Ma. Scniitz Witson has printed privately A Study 
Srom the Terror, based upon a recent work of Boisgobey. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society contains a further 
instalment of the account, by the Hon, Secretary, Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, of ‘Trophy Book-Plates,’ and a second 
article, by Miss Edith Carey, on ‘Guernsey Book-Plates.’ 
Mr. Wright appeals for assistance from those capable of 
writing on heraldic subjects, The burden imposed upon 
him is, indeed, unjustifiably heavy, 


THERE isa short but interesting paper on ‘ Folk-lore 
Parallels and Coincidences’ in the current number of 
Folk-lore. A much longer article, which shows evidence 
of patient research in the byways of human thought, is 
entitied ‘ Ghost Lights of the West Highlands.’ Judging 
from the stories Mr. Maclagan has eucceeded in col- 
lecting, corpse-candles and other portents of death are 
still common enough among the Celts of Scotland; it 
must, indeed, be rare fora soul to pass away without 
some ‘‘ forego ’ appearing to predict ite departure. 


Stickpnast Paste has become indispensable in the 
office and library, With a view to rendering it decorative 
as well as useful, a leather case, with silver rim and top, 
bas been provided for the bottle. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


J, C, P. (‘Tale of a Tub*).—Ben Jonson has a play 
named ‘ A Tale of a Tu’.’ 

Partie Hepcer (“ Pitt Club”’),—Seo 8, viii, 108, 
193; ix. 13, 116; x. 461; xi. 15. 

Connicenpum.—P, 393, col. 1, 1. 25 from bottom, for 
“whole” read old. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H MIT H & § ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Oe 
s. d s. a 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev, F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and —- by the Author. With 304 Plates, ae by Hand. 6 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. «- 126 6 .. 90 O 
A NATURAL HISTORY "of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly ‘Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Knlarged, 3 vols, super-royal 8vo, With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand w~ O 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition, With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 152 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's cther works) 126 0 63 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and — by 
the Author). Super-royal 5vo. with 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand... = 15 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. ~~ BE. J. LOWE, F.R.S., &e. Third Edition. With 
74 Coloured Plates. Super-roya! 8vo. ... 21 0... 10 6 
TRIPP (PF. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, ‘Aspec te, Structure, and "Uses. With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal Svo. ... 52 6 1s 0 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL, By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. In 2 vols. With 60 —_ Plates, empaes by Hand and Mounted on Guards. 
Super-royal §vo. ... . 30 0 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ in Cultivation, a List. of the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of 1s icguaannte &e. a E. J. LOWE. 
With 62 Illustrations 12 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By I J. LOW FR. S., and. w. “HOw ARD, H. s. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in Cultivation in this a Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. 210 ... 10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAV ED ‘PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F. R. H. s. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal §vo. __... 25 0 10 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. "By E. ‘J. LOWE, F. R. s. * With 7 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 42 0 21 0 
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